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fate as an accelerating agent 


Discovering newer and better ways of 
unhairing skins is just another example 
of how Rohm & Haas research is help- 
ing you in your day-to-day job of mak- 
ing good leather. 


Research work at our Leather Labo- 
ratories includes a continuous study of 
leather, its uses and its many process 
problems. In addition to the latest test 
apparatus, a complete miniature tan- 
nery provides facilities for running start- 
to-finish tests on many kinds of leather. 


Rohm & Haas Research can help you 
grow. The experience of our research 
staff and the facilities of our leather lab- 
oratories are at your disposal. We 
welcome consultation on any 
problems connected with leather 
processing and are always glad 

to assist, in any practical way, in 
improving old methods or devel- 

oping new ones 


Oropon, TAMOL, LEUKANOL, OROTAN 
and PRiMAL are trade-marks, Reg. US 
Pat. Off. and in principal foreign countries 


Rohm & Haas Leather Chemicals are world 
famous. Among them are: 


OROPON—the pioneer enzyme bate, 
standard of the leather industry. 


TAMOL —the dye assist that made pastel 
colors practical. 


LEUKANOL —synthetic tan assist responsi- 
ble for popular acceptance of white leather. 


OROTAN —synthetic tanning material pro- 
viding in itself a complete replacement for 
natural tannins. 


PRIMAL —leather finishing materials in the 
form of aqueous dispersions of acrylic 
resins. 


Chemicals for Industry 


HM & HAAS 


COMPANY 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


Representatives in principal foreign countries 





SPRUCE EXTRACT 


POWDERED SUPER SPRUCE 


LACTANX 








MYRTAN 


made from the wood of an Australian 
species of the Eucalyptus family. 
It contains both catechol! and pyrogal- 


lol tannin, the latter predominating. 


TYPICAL A.L.C.A. ANALYSIS 


Ordinary Clarified 
TANNIN . . . « CLS 64.34 
NON-TANNIN . . . 16.03 17.14 
INSOLUBLES . . . 1.70 0.72 
Whtem + tt wh UO 17.80 
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As a retanning agent for chrome tanned leather, Myrtan 
possesses many advantages, such as smooth and strong 


grain, good color and break, as well as a round feel. 


Blended into sole leather tannages, it has given better 


yields and improved color, 


INDUSTRIAL EXTRACTS LIMITED 


PERTH, WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


For information address 


FRANK CRYSTAL 
549 WEST WASHINGTON BLYD., CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


SOLE AGENT - U.S.A 
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Executive Offices: 
Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. Y. 


NA Dag a en on 
573-589 Ferry St., Newark 5, N. J. Tel: Market 4.0410 


CORPORATION : 
The Tannin Corporation of Mass. Office & Plant: Peabody, Mass. 





TANNING MATERIALS 
OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 


“DRITAN” CLARIFIED 
SPRAY DRIED QUEBRACHO BRANDS 


QUEBRACHO ““HORSEHEAD”’ 
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SOLID WATTLE 
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“FORMOSA” WATTLE BARK 

‘“‘GUARANI” ALL GRADES 
FRENCH CHESTNUT EXTRACT 


PROGIL’S “LION HEAD” BRAND 
SOLID * POWDERED * SPRAY DRIED 


TANIMEX CORPORATION 


350 FIFTH AVENUE ° NEW YORK 1, N.Y. 


CABLE ADDRESS TANIMEXCOR TELEPHONE LONGACRE 4-7440, 4-7441, 4-7442 





AMMONIUM 
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Get these 5 Advantages 


Ammonium Bicarbonate is a more effective buffering agent than 
any other commonly used neutralizer. 


Less Ammonium Bicarbonate is required to raise pH. 


Ammonium Bicarbonate diffuses more evenly throughout the 
leather to reduce subsequent dyeing troubles. 


Ammonium salts are completely volatile at low temperatures— 
can be completely dissipated from the leather, 


Costs are reduced because SOLVAY" Ammonium Bicarbonate is 
now available in 100-lb. vapor-barrier paper bags. 


AMERICAS FIRST 


Send for Test Samples! 
Write the Solvay Office Nearest You. 


SOLVAY PROCESS DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES 
OTHER SOLVAY PRODUCTS FOR TANNERS —jicion . Charlotte + Chicago + Cineinnati + Cleveland « Detroit 


Cleansing Soda XX * Snowflake® Crystals ist + New Orleans «+ New York + Philadelphia + Pittsburgh 


St. Loulse + Syracuse 





ARKOTAN: 


Highly efficient tanning assist adaptable for vege- 


table, chrome, alum and formaldehyde tannages. 


@ imparts silky grain to the leather with increased roundness 
and improved tensile strength. 


@ Can be used as a mordant with excellent results on calf, 
side and glove leather. 


@ A perfect pre-tannage for shearlings. 


@ Produces a clean, white leather when used in conjunction 
with chrome in the tannage and as a bleach on top. 


information, samples and demonstration upon request. 


Newark, ¥. J. 


Manufacturers of Industrial Chemicals 
for over 50 years 
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contact our Technical Department or our nearest sales office. 


DYESTUFF COMPANY 


l11LINE & FILM CORPORATION 
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SYNEKTAN 0-272 SYNEKTAN 0-230 
FAT LIQUOR 0-270 


For 

White Leather At Reasonable Cost 

White Leather In Sheep, Goat, Calf or Sides 
White Tan In Combination With Chrome 
White Nubuck, White Suede 

White Bleached Chrome Stock 

White Extract Type Of Leather 


FUNGIZYME BATES 

AS — BS — CS 

Pancreatic bating salts of standard, 
controlled quality 


SULPHONATED OILS (Various Bases) 


MONOPOLE OIL (For Finishing) 


Samples and information 


upon t equest. 


JASQUES WOLF 


Plants in: Cliften, N.J., Caristadt, N.J., Los Angeles, Calif. 





Diamond offers uniformity— 
shipment after shipment after shipment 


That’s why tanners who deal with Diamonp 
are sure they get consistently dependabl 
chemicals, Use these chemicals with uni- 
form process controls—and you produce 
top-grade leather at lowest cost. 

All Diamonp chemicals, including those 
made for the leather industry Tanolin®, 
fat liquors, bichromates or neutralizers 
are accurately prepared by _ technicians 
trained in chemical quality control 

Profit now from DIAMOND consistency. 
We offer quick delivery from strategically 


located warehouse stocks, nine convenient 


sales offices, and helpful counsel from your 
nearby DIAMOND representative. He’s 
skilled in leather chemistry and backed by 
Diamonn’s technical staff. DIAMOND ALKALI 
Company, 300 Union Commerce Building, 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 
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QUEBRACHO EXTRACTS 


“SUPREMO” “LUNA” 
BRAND BRAND 
SOLID-ORDINARY COLD WATER SOLUBLE 


INTERNATIONAL PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 


29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


The Only American Manufacturer of Quebracho 
In South America 


FACTORY AT PUERTO PINASCO, PARAGUAY 


INTERNATIONAL 


MANUFACTURERS IMPORTERS: 
LIQUID MYRABOLAMS 
QUEBRACHO WATTLE BARK 

EXTRACTS DiVI-Div! 


° VALONIA 
FACTORY: ETC. 


Staten Island, N. Y. 


Representatives 
Harvey J. Boutin & Son Yocum Faust, Limited 


Sen Francisco, Calif. Lendon, Caneda 


Gonzalez, Ramirez y Cie The R. J. Vogel Company 
Hevene, Cube Mexico City, Mexico 





Get better leather 
2 to 3 days faster 


Reports from tanners and work in our own laboratory continue 
to point up these advantages of Hooker sodium tetrasulfide for 
soaking: 

1. Faster soaking. Dry skins soaked with 0.7% of sodium tetra 

sulfide at 65° to 70° F. are ready for drumming in only 24 hours. 
Some tanners report cutting soak for flint dried steer hides 
from four or five days to 48 hours—-saving two or three days. 


2. Higher yield, better quality. Sodium tetrasulfide produces 
more uniform soaking through removal of cement substance, 
more uniform unhairing and liming. It reduces or eliminates 
fine hair trouble and hard spots (especially hard shoulders) . 
Result: higher yield of better quality leather. 


3. Lower cost. Hides move through process faster. Shorter soak- 
ing offers less possibility of damage, 
better yield. All result in more effi 
cient, economical tannery operation. 


Bulletin gives complete 
story. 

To help judge how sodium tetrasulfide 
can fit into your operations, send for 
our Bulletin 505. It describes fully the 
uses and advantages of sodium tetra- | 
sulfide, recommended soaking proces =—— 
dures for various skins and hides 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 


909 Union St., Niagara Falls, N. Y. da g 


t en ee te | 
Niagaro Falls « Tacoma « Montague, Mich. « New York « Chicago « Los Angeles vintathdhtatied 
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housekeeping practice 


BSM-11 is highly effective in 
controlling the growth of 
microorganisms which digest hide 
substance during processing. 
BSM-11 is a liquid, thus easily 
added to the systems directly 


from the drums. 


It has been demonstrated in many 
tanneries that the synergistic 
combination of bactericides and 
fungicides in BSM-11 provides 
efficient, economical control of 
bacteria, molds and yeasts which 


damage skins and hides. 


Our representative will give 
technical assistance on the most 
effective use of BSM-11 


in your process. 


BUCKMAN LABORATORIES, INC. 


Manufacturing Chemists * Memphis 8, Tennessee + Representatives in Most Countries 


Gi MICROORGANISM CONTROL SPECIALISTS 





ARENWOU 


about your 


supply of 
Chestnut? 


You should 
Know that 


60 up-to-date 
factories 


located in the woodlands 
of France, Wtaly and Swit- 
erland can meet your 
needs thanks to their 
yearly production of over 
2,000,000 bags of pure 
chestnut extracts 


Chest nut Ta nin is of fundamental importance in 


obtaining good leather yield; it 
gives you a really high yield, 
without re-tannage or use of 
other products. 


The Following obtained in some English tan- 


neries prove this statement: the 

first did not use Chestnut ex- 

Results tract, the second used 15°, in 
its blend, the third 33°; the 

degree of tannage obtained is: 

1st tennery — degree of tonnage: 58.5 

Ind tannery — degree of tannage: 90.6 

3rd tonnery — degree of tannage: 100.8 





Barkey Importing Co. is headquarters for 


WATTLE EXTRACTS 


BARKEY is known for 
prompt shipments 
direct from foreign 
ports to any port 

in the United States 
or Canada... 

in any quantity 

to meet your 


need. Bar hid | | Importing Co., Inc. 


44 EAST 53RD STREET * NEW YORK 22,N Y 
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CONTROLLED FIXATION 
Fixation of tan and consequently the TANNAGES 


character of leather can be controlled by 
putting into the blend any desired quantity eas 
of Wattle Extract that has been acidified 


terial base. Wattle 
through organic acids. combines suitable 


molecular size with 
Any tanner who does the acidification optimum pH condi- 


himself does not have to modify the tannage tions for rapid pene- 
to suit the pH of the extracts received, as ccmaniene- enti 

frequently does happen. He can make the hide collagen. 
extract any pH desired to produce his 

kind of leather. 


WATTLE MAKES GOOD LEATHER 
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AFRICAN WATTLE EXTRACT MFRS. ASSO 
Pietermaritzburg, Natal, Union of South Africa 
KENYA WATTLE MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
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ATLAS 1873 
for softie leather 


ATLASOIL 


‘TANNERY 
"HOUSEHOLD NAMES” 


Every industry has its famous names. In tanning, 
Atlas, and the products it has developed through 
the years, all are ‘household names”—respected 
because they represent the finest of their kind and 
for their purposes. 


How many of those names do you recognize as “old 


friends?" How many of the new ones are you familiar 


with? 


Atlas, keeping apace of, and frequently leading the 
way to, new progress in tanning, brings you the 
products best suited to your needs. 


lt is a fact that when tanners 
change to Atlas Fatliquors, few 


ever change again. 


REFINERY, INC. 


142 LOCKWOOD STREET 
NEWARK 5, N. J. 


EUREKA 
800 
topping oil 


alkaline 
fatliquor 


¢20 
for chrome 


colf 


ATLAS 
345 
for white 
leather 


ATLAS 
™$ 30 
bark ond 
resin retan 





For low-cost, latex-pigment finishing try... 


Naugatuck's 
Nitrex 


Get the color that Fashion now demands in 
leather, with this economical latex-pigment 
binder. It’s your low-cost way to obtain a high- 
style, oil-resistant, scuff-resistant finish...a finish 
that embosses beautifully! 

Nitrex” is a non-flammable, colloidal, aqueous 
dispersion of a nitrile-type synthetic rubber noted 
for its ability to resist the effects of organic sol- 
vents, such as fats and petroleum oils and solvents. 
Also, the particle size and the specially-developed 


emulsifier system used in this latex compound 
make it particularly suitable for impregnation 
of the leather’s surface. When dried, its film is 
translucent, permitting the true color of the pig- 
ment to come through. Even aging causes very 
little discoloration! 

For all your latex needs, and for reliable 
application assistance, think first of Nauga- 
tuck, world’s leader in latex production and 
compounding. 


United States Rubber 


Naugatuck Chemical Division 


Naugatuck, Connecticut 
BRANCHES: Akron * Boston * Chicago * Memphis * New York * Phila. * Mfg.: Los Angeles « Gastonia * Naugatuck 


IN CANADA: Naugatuck Chemicals, Elmira, Ontario 


Agriculeural Chemicals * Reclaimed Rubber °¢ 


Rubber Chemicals * Synthetic Rubber ¢ 
Latices * Cable Address: Rubexport, N. Y. 


Plastics 
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IMPORTERS The J. 8. YOUNG COMPANY, since 1869, has been the dependable 


source of supply for Tanning Extracts and Dye Woods for all branches 
of industry leather, silk, wool and synthetic textiles 


Our skilled technicians and research facilities are available to help you meet 
MANUFACTU RERS your individual problems to meet your specifications and requirements 
There’s no substitute for experience . . . no alternate for the kind of 
facilities provided by the J.8. YOUNG COMPANY 

PROCESSORS Our firm has the reputation, over all these years, for prompt delivery 
direct from Baltimore, or from our warehouses in Peabody, Mass., and 
Chicago ... shipments in any quantity——-from barrel to tank car or tank truck 
QUEFPRACHO e WATTLE BARK e SUMAC e HEMLOCK e DIVI DIVI e 
MYRABOLAM e GAMBIER e CHESTNUT WOOD e LOGWOOD e 

HEMATINE e FUSTIC e HYPERNIC e OSAGE ORANGE 


We aleo manufacture the famous CHEMBARK natural tanning ertracts 
for the Chemtan Company 


the J. S. YOUNG CO. 


2701-2733 Boston St., Baitimore 24, Maryiand 
Branches: PHILADELPHIA + DANVERS, MASS. - PEABODY, MASS. - NEWYORK + CHICAGO + MILWAUKEE 





Show-how! " 


Chemtan is always ready to share with you its 
years of know-how and show-how in practical 
tanning and experience in the chemical funda- 


mentals involved 


NAPHTHALENE SYNTANS - 
CHEMTAN A, B, C, N, T-5, T-13... 


are produced according to our exacting chemical 
specifications, to meet your specific needs, as 
to polymer size, salt content, acidity and degree 
of sulfonation. 

One of our Tannery and Laboratory Trained 
Men will be glad to explain the advantages of 


each of these products as well as other Chemtan 
products. 


CHEMTAN COMPANY 


PORT WASHINGTON, NEW YORK 


All our facilities are devoted exclusively to 
the tanning industry 





Safe, Rapid. 


EXPANDER 


for RUBBER TUBING 


RUBBER TUBING EXPANDER, ELLIOTT 
SAFETY TYPE (Patent applied for). For safe, 
convenient connection of rubber tubing to 
glass tubing without need for a lubricant. 
Rubber tubing can be stretched readily at 
the open end for easy access of a cylindri- 
cal object. The stretch is effected by three 
parallel tines whose tips are simultaneously 
diverged by a system of levers upon com- 
pressing the handles. The device is of chrom- 
ium plated metal with plastic grips and has 
been approved by Safety Committee of one 
of the country's largest industrial laboratories. 

To operate, tines are inserted into end of 
rubber tubing which can be spread open by 
squeezing the handles. The glass tubing is 
guided between and slightly beyond ends 
of the tines which are then unlocked by 


<4 Connects rubber tubing to 


glass tubing without 


a lubricant 


4 Showing 12 mm o.d. glass tubing 
being inserted in %-inch bore 
rubber tubing 


pulling a trigger. Tines are retracted without 
dislodging the glass tubing simply by re- 
peating pressure on handles. 

For use with rubber tubing from approxi- 
mately ‘4-inch to %-inch bore. Not intended 
for use with pressure or vacuum tubing with 
thick, rigid wall, or with plastic tubings such 
as Tygon or polyethylene, which are less 
elastic than rubber. 

Overall length of 12 inches permits con- 
nection of tubing in assemblies at junctions 
which ordinarily might not be accessible, 


88653. Rubber Tubing Expander, Elliott Safety 
Type, as above described. With directions for 


10% discount in lots of 12, 


More detailed information sent upon request. 
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ARTHUR H. THOMAS COMPANY 


More and more laboratories rely on on Laboratory Apparatus and Reagents 


. O. BOX 778 ¢ PHILADELPHIA G, PA. 
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The Preparation of Solid Tanning Extracts for Analysis 


Joun F. WAGoNER 


Armour Leather Company Laboratory 


Williamsport, Pennsylvania 


ABSTRACT 


A new method for the preparation of solid tanning extracts using a Waring Blendor with 
a screen attachment is presented. The screen attachment is described, and analytical data 
to substantiate the use of this new method are presented. It is proposed that the method 
be considered by the American Leather Chemists Association for possible adoption as 
Official Method 


in 


INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of a tanning extract analysis is threefold: (a) To provide the 
extract manufacturer with an analysis for controlling his operations, (b) To 
provide the tanner with an analysis for use in establishing and controlling 
his tanning operations, and (c) To establish the tannin content of the extract 
for use as a basis of exchange between buyer and seller. It is therefore of 
utmost importance that the methods employed in carrying out the analysis 
be as accurate as possible and that they be carried out by all analysts as 
precisely as possible. ‘Toward these ends the American Leather Chemists 
Association has been working for years as is evident from the continuous 
committee work and investigations being conducted by the Tannin Analysis 
Committee and its subcommittees. 


One facet of the present analytical practice which has been subject to con- 


siderable controversy over the years is the preparation of the sample for 


analysis. The manner of preparation has a vital influence on all the deter- 


minations, and it is therefore of paramount importance in the analytical 
procedure. 


The procedure for preparing solid tanning extracts as given in the Official 
Methods of the American Leather Chemists Association states: “The sample 
shall be emptied onto a sheet of clean, glazed paper, any large lumps roughly 
crushed, and the whole quickly mixed and quartered. From each quarter, a 
small portion (teaspoonful) shall be taken and shall be quickly crushed (in 
mortar with pestle), transferred to a small, glass-stoppered weighing bottle, 
and be taken to the balance. Without delay, the analytical specimen shall 
be transferred to a tared container of suitable size and weighed to the nearest 
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Q.1 mg. Each sample shall be handled individually, and all operations carried 


out as quickly as possible, up to this point, and all other precautions taken to 


minimize changes in moisture content”. This method of preparation entailing 


the use of a mortar and pestle has the following disadvantages: 


1. The temperature and humidity encountered in the laboratory during 


the preparation affect the moisture content of the sample and con- 
sequently the other determinations. 


The size of the mortar and pestle can have a bearing on the results. 


The degree of fineness to which the sample is ground or crushed (which 
is not defined in the method) can affect the results. 


It is a difhcult and time-consuming operation. 


It is difficult or impossible to define the method so that it can be inter- 
preted the same by all analysts. 


In the course of some recent Committee work on the preparation of solid 
extracts, we explored the possibility of using a Waring Blendor, which has a 
blending jar equipped with a screw top. Preliminary tests with it showed 


that it was possible to break down a sample of solid extract to a fairly even 


particle size in a matter of 10 to 20 seconds. Further investigation on the 


effect that such a preparation would have on the analytical results looked 
promising. On the basis of this preliminary work we proposed to the Com- 
mittee that the use of the Waring Blendor be considered for preparing solid 
extracts for analysis. Mr. A. N. Kay, Chairman of the Tannin Analysis 
Committee, in commenting upon the proposal, suggested the possibility of 
in some way incorporating a screen into the Waring Blendor to obtain more 
uniform particle size in the prepared sample. Following this idea, an at- 


tachment incorporating a metal screen has been devised for use with a 


Waring Blendor. 


DESCRIPTION OF SCREEN ATTACHMENT FOR WARING BLENDOR 


The Waring Blendor was equipped with a 500 ml. blending jar with screw 
lid. The cap nut and blade were removed from the blending assembly of the 
jar. This left the socket head drive shaft (with threaded end) exposed. An 
extension was then made for this shaft out of hardened drill steel. This ex 
tension (7/8 long) was drilled and threaded on one end to fit the exposed 
socket head drive shaft and the other end was fashioned in the form of a 
square drive stud. Another complete blending assembly was then put to- 
gether, inserting a metal screen (cut to fit the blending jar) in the position 
normally indicated for the jar. This second blending assembly with screen 
was then placed in the blending jar and fitted into the shaft extension which 
was made with a square drive stud. This assembly is shown in Figure 1. 
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PREPARATION OF SAMPLES 


A specimen from the sample of solid extract amounting to approximately 
50 grams 1s placed on the screen, the lid ts placed on the jar, and the Blendo 


is operated until the sample has passed through the screen In most cases 
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this is accomplished in 5 to 15 seconds with a 3-mm. screen. The lid is then 


removed, and the blending assembly with screen attachment is withdrawn 
from the jar. The lid is replaced, the sample is thoroughly mixed, and the 
desired aliquot is weighed out for analysis. 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE AND RESULTS 


Our initial tests were conducted to compare results obtained by the regular 
method of preparation with those obtained using the Waring Blendor and a 
2-mm. screen. In these tests the Blendor was operated for 5-second intervals, 
and the jar was shaken to get the sample through the screen. This necessi- 
tated operating the Blendor longer than later tests proved to be necessary. 
It was also found that the longer operational period caused the extract to 
heat up. This effect was noticeable on some of the results (cutch extract, 
especially). These results are reported in Table I. 


\ series of comparable samples were next prepared from quebracho, 
cutch, wattle, and chestnut extracts. These were used in the subsequent 
tests. Each type of extract was analyzed using five different preparations: 
crushed (Official Method), Waring Blendor without a screen, with a 2-mm. 
screen, with a 2.5-mm. screen, and with a 3-mm. screen. All analyses were 
conducted in duplicate. These results are shown in Table II. To establish 
between-day duplication of results the crushed and Waring Blendor 3-mm. 
preparations were repeated at a later date. See Table III. 


TABLE 1 
COMPARATIVE RESULTS OBTAINED ON CRUSHED AND WARING BLENDOR 
2-mm. PREPARATIONS 


Blendor Operated at 5-second Intervals for Extended Periods of Time 


Total Mois Total Soluble Insol Non Tannin 
Time ture Solids Solids ubles Tannin ‘ 
Seconds ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 


‘ 


Quebracho Crushed ; 2 3.47 
War.-2-mm 2 80.8 48 


Cutch Crushed 
War.-2-mm 


Wattle Crushed 
War.-2-mm 


Chestnut Crushed 
War.-2-mm 
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Sieving tests on the prepared samples were also conducted to determine 
the distribution of the particle size with the samples prepared by the different 
methods lable IV shows these results. 

In our laboratory it is the practice in following the Official Method merely 


to crush the sample, whereas some laboratories make it thei practice to 


grind the sample down to a very fine particle size with mortar and pestle. 


\ comparison was therefore made between this latter preparation and that 
obtained with the Waring Blendor-3-mm. screen. See Table V. 


rABLE Il 


ANALYTICAL RESULTS OBTAINED ON 
COMPARABLE SAMPLES OF SOLID EXTRACT PREPARED 
BY REGULAR METHOD AND BY WARING BLENDOR 


Soluble Insol 
Solids uble 


Crushed 
War No Screet 
War mm 
War }-mm 
War , 5S-mm 


BRACHO 

(rushed 53 2.47 
War No Screen 9 2.71 
War mm ) i2 » .28 
Sm " i ) 2 70 


War )S-mm 55 


( rushed 
War No Screes 
Wat -mm 
War }-mm 
War ? 5-mm 


Crushed 
War No Screen 
War mm 
War mim 
War 2.5-mm 
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In Table VI are shown comparative analytical results obtained on mis 
cellaneous samples prepared by the Official Method and by use of the Waring 
Blendor and the 3-mm. screen. In all these tests the Official American 
Leather Chemists Association Methods were followed with one 


exception 
The tannin dishes were covered during desiccation as we have found that 
this procedure assures better duplicates 


TABLE III 
s 
BETWEEN-DAY CHECK ANALYSES OI 


CRUSHED AND WARING BLENDOR j-mm. PREPARATIONS 


Crushed 
Crushed 
War 3-mm 
War smn 


Crushed 
Crushed 
War j-mm 
War. — 3-mm 


Crushed 
Crushed 
War 3-mm 
War 3-mm 


Crushed 
( rushed 
Wat 3-mn 


War -mn 
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TABLE IV 
PARTICLE SIZE DISTRIBUTION OF DIFFERENT 
PREPARATIONS OF SOLID EXTRACTS 


Per Cent of Sample Above Respective Sieves 
Original! Crushed Waring Waring Waring Waring 


am ple Reg No 2-mm 2.5-mm 3-mm 
Meth Screen Screen Screen Screer 


CUTCH 


I imeSof| Iperation 12 sec. 
Sieve Size 

+-mm 

2-mm 9 

1. 19-mm ! 11 

0. 84-mm 23 

0 .59-mm 9 23 
Below 23 34 


QUEBRACHO 


Time of Operation 12 
Sieve Size 

s-mm 

2-mm 

1. 19-mm 

0. %4-mm 

0. 59-mm 20 


Below 63 


WATTLE 


Time of Operation 12 

Sieve Size 

j-mm 

2-mm 

1.19-mm, 

0. 84-mm. 

0 .59-mm. 23 

Below 42 
CHESTNUT 

Time of Operation 12s 

Sieve Size 

$-mm 

2-mm 

1.19-mm 

0 .84-mm 

0. 59-mm 

Below 
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TABLE V 


ANALYTICAL RESULTS OBTAINED ON 
COMPARABLE SAMPLES OF SOLID EXTRACTS PREPARED 
BY “GRINDING” (MORTAR AND PESTLE) AND BY 
WARING BLENDOR - 3-mm 


Sample Preparation Time of Mois Total Soluble 
Operation —_ ture Solids Solids 
Seconds ‘ ‘ . 


Tannin Purity 
Tannin ‘ ‘ 


Cutch Ground 120 78.5 76 15.50 
War. -— 3-mm 10 a 7 16.00 


(uebrac ho (Ground 60 { 6.45 
War. — 3-mm 9 2 8 : . 6 


Wattle Ground 18.54 


War. — 3-mm 5} 82 53 18.72 
Chestnut Ground : 79.3 2 14.97 


War. - 3-mm f 8 83 80.4 2.78 15.29 


TABLE VI 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSES OBTAINED ON MISCELLANEOUS SAMI 
CRUSHED ous. WARING BLENDOR - 3-mm 


Sample Preparation Time of Mois Total Soluble Insol Non 
Operation ture Solids Solid ubles 
Seconds ‘ : ‘ 


Tannin Purity 
Tannin < ¢ 


QUEBRACHO 
Crushed 15.66 84.34 76 
War. -— 3-mm 15.48 84.52 76 
Crushed 16.15 83.85 76 
War. — 3-mm f 16.08 83.92 76.¢ 90.3 
Crushed 18.19 81.81 74 89 8 
War. — 3-mm { 18.12 81.88 74 7 a 89 8 
Crushed 17.52 82.48 74 2 8 91.6 
War. - 3-mm 17.65 82.35 74 91.8 
Crushed - 21.48 78.52 71.5 , 92.4 
War. - 3-mm. 21.59 78.41 71 5.5 92.2 
Crushed - 17 82.73 89.6 
War. - 3-mm. 82.75 89.7 
Crushed 5 83.55 91.4 
War. — 3-mm 83.61 91.3 
91.9 
92.0 
90 4 
90.3 
91.7 
91.5 


89.5 
89.3 
90.3 


“sso =X 


a 


mu ¢ 


Crushed f $1.28 
War. -— 3-mm f 81.15 
Crushed 82.10 
War. — 3-mm $2.38 
Crushed 82.63 


~neanss sss 
NMw Ww SC 


~ wu uv 


War. -— 3-mm 82.65 
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TABLE VI—(Continued) 


Time of Mois Total 
Operation ture Solids 


Second 


WATTLE 


Crushed 15.98 8&4 
War 3-mim 84 
Crushed 7 s4 
War t-mm x4 
Crushed x4 


socouwM 
ns & 


7 
zn 


War }-mm 5.35 8&4 
Crushed 5 4 
War 3-mim 72 «84 
Crushed ,.3 84 
War $-mm x4 


(rushed 
War $m 
Crushed 
War $-mm 
Crushed 
War j-mm 
Crushed 
War s-mm 
Crushed 
War s-mm 


DISCUSSION 


Bearing in mind that factors other than the preparation of the sample 


must be considered, the analytical data obtained on this series of tests 
indicate 


1. Operating the Waring Blendor for extended periods of time can 
affect some extracts adversely. The elevated temperature encount- 
ered because of high speed at which the blendor operates has solu- 
bilizing effect on the insolubles, especially in cutch extract. 

The size of the screen used regulates the time of operation. 

The moisture contents obtained on samples prepared with the Waring 
Blendor check closely with those obtained on samples prepared by 
the Official Method as interpreted in this laboratory. 
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Che tannin hgure obtained on the samples prepared with the Waring 
Blendor shows good agreement with the officially prepared samples. 


Between-day check analyses using the Waring Blendor with the 


}-mm. screen are in line with those obtained on samples prepared by 


the Official Method. 


All the samples prepared with the Waring Blendor show much more 
uniform particle size distribution than the samples prepared by the 


Othcial Method. 


The samples prepared with a 2.5-mm. and 3-mm. screen show the 


most uniform particle size distribution. 


Good agreement exists between samples prepared by the Waring 
Blendor with the 3-mm. screen and the samples prepared by actually 
“grinding” with the mortar and pestle. However, on the day these 
samples were prepared the temperature in the laboratory was 78°F. 
and the relative humidity was 23°. It is questionable if such good 
agreement would be obtained on days of high relative humidity. 


On the basis of the over-all analytical results, the particle size studies, 
the operation time, and the variation of the different extracts, the use 
of the Waring Blendor with a 3-mm. screen shows the best results. 


SUMMARY 


The need for a better method of preparing solid extracts for analysis in 
the laboratory is well recognized by all analysts. The results of this study 
indicate that this need can be filed by use of the Waring Blendor with a 
3-mm. screen attachment. The following advantages are indicated: 


The adverse effect of laboratory temperature and humidity during 


time of preparation 1s reduced to a minimum. 
A more uniform partic le size distribution 1s obtainable. 


Che time required for preparation is reduced. 


Che preparation of samples is much easier. 


The method is much more easily defined. 


The method can be interpreted and followed in the same manner by 


all laboratories. 


Therefore we herewith propose that the Waring Blendor with the 3-mm. 
screen attachment be considered by the American Leather Chemists Associa- 
tion for the preparation of solid extracts for analysis, and that steps be taken 
through the prescribed channels of the Association that will lead to its 
adoption as the Official Method. 
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CHICAGO CALFSKIN TANNERY WAGES 


Week work—Beamsters, $10 to $11 per week; floor hands or chores men, $9 to $10; 
yard hands, $8 to $10; fleshing machine operators, $11; shaving machine operators, $8 to 
$12; printing, pebbling and glazing, $7 to $9; staking machine operating, boys, $5 to $8; 
boarders, hemlock, and Gamber, $9 


Modern American Tanning, Vol. 1. Chicago: Jacobsen Publishing Company, 1902 
WAGES IN A NEW YORK STATE TANNERY 

Wages per week—-Beamsters and fleshing machine operators, $9; yard handlers, $7.75; 

hand shavers, $14; scouring machine operators (Vaughn), $9; (Fitzhenry), $10.50; setters, 

$9; operators on printing, pebbling, glazing and staking machines, $10; whiteners, $14; 


boarders, $8; blacking machine operators (wax calf), $9; hand glassers and pasters, $10 
Working week contains 59 hours 


Modern American Tanning, Vol. 1. Chicago: Jacobsen Publishing Company, 1902 


COST OF LABOR AND MATERIALS 


The following has been found in practical experience to be the cost of labor and materials 
in the tanning and currying of collar, strap, skirting, bridle, seating, line and all fair leathers: 
Beamhouse labor 6¢. per side 
Yard labor 3¢. per side 
Pressing and milling labor Lo¢ per side 
Skiving labor 14¢ per side 
Splitting labor 1 2/3¢ per side 
Shaving labor 3/4¢ per side 
Milling labor 1/4¢ per side 
Pressing labor 1/4¢ per side 
Currying labor 2¢ per side 
Milling labor 1 1/3¢ per side 
Setting out labor 4¢ per side 
General labor, engineers, foremen, clerks, watchmen, etc. 16¢ per side 
Total labor cost 36¢ per side 
The cost of the materials used exclusive of hides is as follows 
Lime 1¢ per side 
Bark 13¢ per side 
(Crease ll¢ per side 
Total 25¢ per side 


It will thus be seen that the total cost of labor and materials is 61 cents per side of 
24 feet Modern American Tanning, Vol. 1. Chicago: Jacobsen Publishing Co., 1902. 
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The Network Structure of Elastin in the Grain 


Layer of Cattle Hide* 


Kpwarp F. MELLON and ALFrep H. Korn 


searcn Laborator t 


ABSTRACT 


ed layer of elastin from the grain surface of a cattle hide 
il findings which indicated fine fibers distributed generall 
horizontal sectioning and chemical fractionation of the 


is shown to be the result of the collapse of a three 


xtends throughout the thickness of the grain layer 


it about one-third the depth of the grain layer 


elastin network from the surface layer 


INTRODUCTION 


The properties of the grain surface of leather are different from those of a 
split surface because of a different architecture in the grain surface. It can 
be shown histologic ally (1, 6) that the grain side of a cattle hide as prepare d 
for tanning has a surface layer which is composed of much finer fibers than 
are found in the lower layers of the hide. This layer also contains the func 
tional structures of the hide such as hair follicles, erector pili muscles, sweat 
glands, and sebaceous glands, which are not present in the lower hide layers 
Different workers have described all or part of this top laver by the terms 


“orain layer’, “papillary layer’, “thermostat layer’, and ‘“Corium minor” 


\s the collagen fibers of this upper portion are continuous with those of 
the lower portions of the hide, any plane of demarcation between the two 
la ers 18 necessaril an arbitrary one. some workers Roddy, private com 
munication) take the plane of the sweat glands as the lower boundary of the 
pra nlaver Kor purpe ses of this report, “grain layer’ will be used to designate 


the region of the hide from the grain surface to a plane slightly below the 
bases of the deepest hau follicles 


Recently (2) a dense, hlmy layer was separated from the grain surface of a 


limed cattle hide Visual obse rvation led to the belief that this hlm actually 
came trom the top surtace ot the hide and it Was, therefore, called the grain 
membrane I he properties ot this material indicated that it was elastin 


Histological studies (1, 6), however, show that the elastic hbers of the hide 
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are fine hbers intimately interwoven with the collagenous and reticular 


hbers. They are more numerous in the grain layer and are very prominent 


around the hair follicles. 


In order to determine the location of the supposedly dense grain membrane 


within the grain layer, stratigraphic analysis of the grain layer was attempted 


Kritzinger and Theis (3) have used this method to study the distribution of 
chromic oxide in leather. They, however, divided the entire thickness of 
the hide into only ten layers. For the present work the grain layer alone was 
cut into fifteen layers. These layers were analyzed by a method similar to 
that of Lowry, Gilligan, and Katersky (4), except that the thin slices of tissue 
were not ground before analysis, the fractions were assayed by a Kyeldahl 
nitrogen determination instead of weighing, the autoclaving was done at 
23 pounds steam pressure, and the elastin residue was not extracted with boiling 
alkali before analysis. Extraction with boiling alkali was omitted so that out 


residue would correspond more nearly to the grain membrane we 
trying to locate. 


were 
This membrane was obtained by autoclaving at neutrality, 
and Neuman and Logan (5) have shown that a residue obtained in this way 


may contain small amounts of unidentified substances whi h are not elastin 


EXPERIMENTAL 


All the material studied was taken from a single large bull hide which was 
obtained freshly flayed and washed with running water for one-half hour in a 
slotted drum to remove blood and debris. After fleshing, this hide was 
stored at -20° F. until used. For each run a piece about four inches square 
taken from the bend area was thawed and then immersed in one liter of 2.57 
sodium cloride solution at room temperature. This solution contained 0.15¢ 
of phenylmercuric acetate as a preservative. After 48 hours the hair and 
pidermis were loose enough to be pulled off by hand. The few short hairs that 
remained were pulled out with tweezers. The surface was then scudded with 
a spatula to squeeze any loose material from the hair follicles. The piece 
was cut into approximately l-cm. squares which were kept in fresh salt 
solution until sectioned, 

Che squares were frozen grain side down on the stage of a freezing micro 
tome and the flesh side was shaved off until the center of the cortum was 
reached. ‘lwo slices each 0.1 mm. thick were cut from this corium region. 


The analy sis of these slices 1s reported as slice 1S in Table | The prece was 


then thawed just enough to free it from the microtome stage. The grain 
side was placed on top and the piece again frozen to the microtome Stage. 
[he microtome stage was adjusted so that the entire grain surface waseven 
with the microtome blade. For most pieces the surface was sufficiently flat 
that the first slice (0.1 mm. thick) could be cut across the entire area of the 
piece. Ifa complete cut was not obtained by the second slice the piece was 
rejected 
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rABLE I 


LASTIN AND TOTAL NITROGEN CONTENT OF GRAIN 


ROS 1370 

1078 1275 

1314 ; 1298 938 

1449 1418 1174 

1594 1568 1250 

1712 1451 1497 

1600 5 2005 5 1588 . 1446 
L710 3 1738 1766 2 1624 
1400 ] 1827 7 1941 5 1641 
2107 1903 } 1994 5 1837 
507 2043 2 1090 1808 
410 2111 25 2284 


400 JOR ; IRIS 


1RRS 


1876 
»448 2059 218 1964 
2441 2143 772 ; 1060 
2542 5 047 25 642 1793 
2512 1890 : QOS 1R68 
5132 5 $143 6823 6959 


100 x ml. of 0.02 N 


1 center of r 


The first slice can be « X pec ted to be slightly thinner than the others because 
of inability to set the microtome blade exactly at the surface of the hide 
The subsequent slices were all cut 0.1 mm. thick. The possible error in the 
position of any part of a slice will, therefore, be in the neighborhood of 0.1 mm 

Immediately after cutting, each slice was put into a 15-ml. conical centri- 
fuge tube numbered to correspond to the slice number Seventeen slices 
were taken from each piece. The last hair follicle, which indicates the lower 
boundary of the grain layer, disppeared at about the fifteenth slice. A total 
of six or seven pieces were cut to make up the sample for each run Thus 


each run represe nted a section through 6 or 7 sq. cm of hide 


lhe tissue slices in each tube were extracted at room temperature with 


2 mi. of 0.1 N sodium hydroxide for 16 hours. The tubes were centrifuged 


and the liquid was decanted into a semimicro Kjeldahl digesting tube. The 
residue was resuspended in fresh alkali. After one hour the tube was again 


centrifuged, and the second extract was added to the first. The 
) 


residue was 
ml. of water, neutralized, and centrifuged. This wash was 


added to the corresponding alkali extracts. The residue was suspended in 
) 


é ml of water and autoclaved for 2 hours at 23 pounds steam pressure. 


After cooling and centrifuging, the gelatin extract was decanted into a semi 


suspended in 
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micro Kjeldahl digesting tube. The residue was resuspended in 2 ml. of water 
and reautoclaved for another hour. This second gelatin extract was added 


to the first. The residue was washed into another semimicro Kjeldahl digest- 
ing tube 


[he extracts and the residue were digested with 2 ml. of sulfuric acid to 
which 1.20 g. of potassium sulfate and 0.03 g. of mercuric oxide were added. 
The ammonia liberated from the digestion mixture was caught in boric acid 
solution and titrated with acid. The number of milliliters of 0.2 N acid re- 


quire d for the elastin residues and the sum for the two extracts and the residue 
are recorded in Table I. 


One piece of the same bull hide dehaired as previously described was sus- 
pended in a 0.2%) solution of commercial trypsin buffered at pH 9.0 and in 
cubated for 3 hours at 37° C. After the treatment the piece was washed 
thoroughly with water and allowed to stand overnight in water with phenyl 
mercuric acetate as a preservative The trypsin-treated material was sec 


tioned and analyzed as described above. The results are recorded in Table I. 
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SLICE NUMBER 


Elastin nitrowen content of serial slices from bull hide grain layer 
@ Average for 3 runs 
© Values for run 1 
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DISCUSSION 


‘| he swollen nature of the hide pieces at the time they were cut introduces 
several variations which must be considered before the data of Table I can 


be satisfactorily interpreted. No attempt was made to cut the sample pieces 


to reproducible size or dimensions for these would be meaningless unless the 
moisture content of the preces could be accurately controlled. This would 
be very difficult for such highly swollen material. The area of tissue cut 
was, therefore, slightly different for each run and might even be different 
for each slice in a run if the edges of the piece were not cut exactly perpen- 
dicular to the surface of the piece. This latter variation should be slight 
for the angle of deviation from the perpendicular was not noticeably great. 

Variation in moisture content is not limited to differences in the degree of 
swelling of the material cut for the various runs, but may also occur between 
the individual slices within a run because the composition and structure of 
the grain layer are not uniform throughout its thickness. The small amount 
of material obtained from each slice was not sufficient to give a reliable dry 
weight Histological studies indicate that the grain layer is predominately 
collagen; therefore, the nitrogen content was chosen as an index of the quan- 
tity of material present in the various slices. 


mses : 
24 





5 10 15 
SLICE NUMBER 


\verage total nitrogen content of serial slices from bull hide grain layer 
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The average value for the elastin nitrogen content of the various slices 
for the first three runs is shown in Figure 1. The individual data of the first 
run are also presented to show the variations encountered in a single run. 
The oscillations between high and low values shown by this run in the region 
between the fourth and eleventh slices also occur in the other two runs. This 
may be an indication of the existence of strata of higher and lower elastin 


contents which are not shown by the average curve. However, all the peaks 


and valleys cannot be superimposed by shifting the curves along the slice 
number axis. More closely controiled experiments will be necessary to clarify 
this detail 


The average value of the total nitrogen content for the slices from the first 
three runs is plotted in Figure 2. The gradual rise in this value as the distance 
from the surface increases indicates that the surface layers of the hide are 
either high in moisture content, contain a high proportion of non nitro- 
genous material, or are full of voids left by the removal of materials from the 
hair follicles during the dehairing treatment. When the elastin nitrogen for 


% 


TOTAL NITROGEN, 


5 10 
SLICE NUMBER 


FIGURE 3.—Elastin nitrogen as percent of total nitrogen 


@ Average for 3 runs 
Values for run 1 
Values for run 2 


. Values for run 3 
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each slice of each run is divided by the total nitrogen value for that slice the 
ratio obtained should be independent of all constitutional variations which 
do not affect the ratio of the nitrogenous constituents of the hide. The values 
for this ratio are presented in Figure 3 along with the average value and a 
smoothed curve drawn through the average data where conditions permit 
The oscillations between high and low values noted in the untreated data 
have been modified to some extent by this calculation, but they have not 
been completely eliminated. It is quite possible that these variations are duc 


partly to stratification of the elastin and partly to the presence ot strata or 


localized concentrations of nonnitrogenous constituents such as mucopoly 


saccharides and lipids. The low points in the total nitrogen values which 
occur at about slices 6, 7, and 8 for the different runs are probably caused 
by the large fat concentration in these slices. These slices correspond to the 
region where the sebaceous glands should be found. The extracts for these 
slices show the effects of high fat concentrations. 


These variations in the individual values, however signihcant they may 
prove to be, should not be allowed to detract from the main observation 


Elastin network from slice number 5. Dimension 


at centers of the sick 
are 5.0 mm. wide and 7.0 mm. long 
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that the elastin material does not appear to be concentrated in any dense 
layer near the surface of the hide. 


It is distributed generally throughout the 
Its concentration appears to increase to a maximum value 
at about one-third the depth of the grain layer and then to recede to lower 
concentrations as it approac hes the corium. The ratio of the elastin to total 


nitrogen at the point of maximum concentration in the grain layer is approxi- 


entire grain layer 


mately thirteen times the ratio obtained for slices taken from the center of 
the cormm 


One of the remarkable characteristics of the elastin residues obtained 


from most of the slices was their retention of a film-like structure. The 
elastin fibers appear to be anastomosed into a 
which 1s shown in Figure 4. The film-like 
persists to about the fifteenth slice, 


deepest hair follicle The residue 


three-dimensional network 
structure of the elastin residue 
which is just about at the depth of the 


obtained from slice number 17 is shown 


number 17 Longest dimension 
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in Figure 5. There are a few connected hbers but the structure is mostly 
disintegrated. 

The dense elastin layer-grain membrane which was previously isolated (3 
appears to be the result of a collapse of the three-dimensional network 
demonstrated here. This can be illustrated by suspending the freshly isolated 
undehydrated grain membrane in a gelatin or agar solution and allowing the 
gel to solidify. A cross section of the embedded grain membrane shows a 
thickness of approximately 1.5 mm. which is the thickness of the original 
grain layer from which it was made 


Commercial trypsin has been reported to digest elastin from hide materials, 


and the effect of a three-hour treatment with a 0.2, trypsin solution at 


37°C. on a piece of our raw hide material has been studied by the stratigraphic 


technique. The results are reported in Table |, and the ratio of the elastin 
nitrogen to total nitrogen is plotted in Figure 6 with the average curve from 
Figure 3 as a comparison. The complete removal of the elastin from the 
two surface slices and the partial removal of the elastin from the next three 


slices are demonstrated. The elastin content of slices 6 through 10, and 15 


% 
> 
oO 


us 
oO 


TOTAL NITROGEN, 


5 10 
SLICE NUMBER 
6 Elastin content of trypsin-treated bull hide grain layer 


@ Average of intreated hide 


I'rypsin-treated hide 
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through 17, falls in the range of the untreated samples. The high values for 
slices 11 through 14 cannot be explained. 


These results indicate that, although commercial trypsin will digest the 


elastin material of a hide, the rate of its penetration intothe hide is very slow. 


In this experiment the penetration was only 0.5 mm. in three hours. The 
effect of this slight penetration upon the surface characteristics of the hide 
pieces is remarkable. Figure 7 shows the changes in the grain of sample 
2 which was trypsin-treated compared with the full grain of sample 1 which 
received the same treatment except for the enzyme. The surface layer of the 
trypsin-treated hide is somewhat transparent, and the dark residues in the 
hair follicles have become visible. The elasticity of this sample was also 
impaired, for the forceps marks which rapidly disappeared from the grain 
of the control piece remained in the enzyme-treated piece for a considerable 


time, as can be observed in the upper right corner of piece Number 2. 


Courtesy of U. S. D. A. Photo by M. C. Audsley 


FIGURE 7,.—Surface changes produced by treating bull hide with trypsin: 1, control; 


2, trypsin-treated 
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CONCLUSION 


Che results show that the elastin of the grain layer is distributed in a three 
dimensional network which extends from the grain surface to the bottom 
of the grain layer. The density of the network rises slightly from the surface 
layers to a maximum at about one-third the depth of the grain layer and then 
recedes to low levels as the corium is approached. The dense elastin membrane 


previously isolated is formed when the three-dimensional network collapses 
on itself. 
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RECIPE FOR HIDE POISON 


Poison to prevent damage by insects during the ummer may be made as follow 
Put 40 pounds of red or white arsenic in a kerosene barrel with one 


pound of concentrated 
lye. Fill with water and let stand for one week. Of thi 


mixture, take two pail ind pour 
into an oil barrel full of water The poison is now ready for use and should be sprinkled 


with an ordinary sprinkling can on both sides of the hides or skin 


Modern American Tanning, Vol. 1. Chicago: Jacobsen Publishing Company, 1902 


TO CLEAN LADIES’ KID BOOTS 


Dip a rag in almond oil, and remove all the mud from the boot, a piece at a time, drying 


as you go, and never leaving the leather moist. Polish with clean rag and more oil. I 


dislike the dulness this process 


you 
leaves, when quite dry polish with the palm of the hand 
Kid is thus both cleaned and preserved 


The National Encyclopaedia of Busine and 
J D. McCabe, Boston: | W. Sawyer & 
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Brief Biographies of Our Contributors 


A.tyrep H. Korn received his B.S. degree from the Pennsylvania State 
University in 1941. He has been employed at the Eastern Utilization Re- 
search Branch of the U. S. Department of Agriculture since 1943. He spent 
ten years studying the physical and chemical properties of milk proteins 


and since 1954 has been engaged in chemical research on collagen and other 
hide components. 


Dr. Enwarp F. MELLon is Supervisor of the Hide Composition Unit of the 
astern Utilization Research Branch of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
He received an A.B. degree from Allegheny College, an M.S. degree from the 
University of New Hampshire and a Ph.D. from the Catholic University of 
America. Before his transfer to the Hides, Tanning Materials and Leather 
Section of the Laboratory in 1954 he spent 12 years in the Protein Section 
studying the physical and chemical properties of milk proteins. He joined 


the A.L.C.A. in 1955 


Joun H. Waconer entered the leather industry with the United States 
Leather Company at Ridgway, Pennsylvania, in 1928. He served as Editorial 
Assistant of this Journal from 1939 to 1949. In the latter year he joined 
Armour Leather Company, Williamsport, Pennsylvania, where he now holds 
the position of Technical Director of the Sole Leather Division. 


The biographies of the authors of “Bonding Film Adhesion Test for Leather 
Finishes”, a paper published in the last issue, were not received in time for 
inclusion in that number. They are given below. 


Cuarzes A. Burkart attended the University of Michigan, from which he 
obtained a B.S. degree in chemical engineering in 1947. From 1947 to 1953, 
he was engaged in research on ceramics at Battelle Memorial Institute. In 
1953 he joined Barneby-Cheney as a development engineer. In 1955 he 
rejoined the Battelle staff for further research work on leather finishes. He 


is presently employed by Babcock and Wilcox in Florida in engineering de- 
velopment. 
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NicHotas D. GALLAGHER attended Xavier and Ohio State Universities, 
obtaining a B.S. degree in chemistry from the latter in 1953. Since graduation 
he has been employed at Battelle Memorial Institute. The major portion 


of his time has been devoted to research on various aspects ot leather pro 
cessing. 


Maynarp B. Newer attended Manchester College, from which he obtained 
an A.B. degree in chemistry in 1944. He also attended Purdue University, 
from which he obtained a Ph.D. degree in chemistry in 1947. He was a mem 
ber of the faculty of Ohio University from 1947 to 1951. In 1951 he joined 
the staff of Battelle Memorial Institute where his major interest has been 
leather research. 


\ stitch in time saves nine. Judicious expenditure for chen 


likely to save 10 times the amount invested by the tanner 


The leading and most successful tanners have their own che 
day long, and who are olten big mone, makers for the uw eniplo eT 
porations employ at least two or more chemists, and in consequer 


their business with far less guesswork and uncertaint than ¢ 


i 
above and beyond the help and protection of chemists 


Modern American Tanning, Vol. Il. Chicago: Jacobsen Publishing 


WASH-LEATHER GLOVES 


Phe grease spots should be first removed by rubbing them with magnesia, cream of tartar 
or Wilmington clay scraped to powder Make a lather of soap and water, put the glove 
into the water lukewarm, as hot water will shrink them; wash and squeeze them throug 
this, then squeeze them through a second sud. Rinse in lukewarm water, then in cold, a 
dry them in a hot sun or before the fire, well stret hing the m, to prevent them fron hri 
ing The National Encyclopaedia of Busine and Soci 


| DD. McCabe Boston: | WW Sawyer & Co 


WATERPROOF BOOTS 


| have had three pairs of boots for the last six years (no shoes), and | think I shall not 
require any more for the next six years to come. The reason is, that | treat them in the 
following manner: I put a pound of tallow and half a pound of rosin in a pot on the fire 
when melted and mixed, I warm the boots and apply the hot stuff with a painter's brush 
until neither the sole nor the upper leather will suck in any more. If it is desired that the 


boots should immediately take a polish, melt an ounce of wax with a teaspoonful of lamp 


black. A day after the boots have been treated with tallow and rosin, rub over them th 
wax in turpentine, but not before the fire The exterior will then have 

ind will shine like a mirror. Tallow, or any other grease becomes rancid 

ing as well as leather: but the rosin give it an antisepti qualit which 


Boots ind hoe should be so large as to admit of we iring cork ole 


The National Encylcopaedia of Busine 
J. D. McCabe. Boston: | W 
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PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT 
INTERNATIONAL UNION OF LEATHER CHEMISTS’ SOCIETIES 


The 1957 Conference of the 1.U.L.C.S. will be held in Rome from Sunday, 
September 15, to Thursday, September 19, with a possible extension to the 


next day if this is found necessary when the program is nearer completion. 
Further announcements will be made at a later date. 
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ROYAL CANADIAN HUMANE ASSOCIATION MAKES 
AWARDS FOR BRAVERY TO TANNERY MEN 


[he Royal Canadian Humane Association has made two awards posthum- 
ously to employees of the Anglo Canadian Leather Company, Huntsville, 
Ontario, who died attempting to rescue fellow employees who had been 
overcome by hydrogen sulfide fumes in a vat. 


The Association awarded its Gold Medal to Mr. George Mosbaugh, 
[Tannery Superintendent, who, although he knew there was danger present 
in the vat, accepted the risk in order to try to get his men out. The Gold 


Medal has been awarded only seventeen times in sixty-two years, and goes 


to those who have shown exceptional courage. 


The Association also awarded its Silver Medal to Mr. Steven Rawn for 


attempting to rescue a fellow workman who was the first victim of the fumes. 


THE PERKIN CENTENNIAL 


The year 1956 marks the one hundredth anniversary of the discovery of 
the first synthetic dye—mauve-——by William Henry Perkin. The far-reaching 
consequences of this discovery were barely realized at this time, but it actually 
proved to be the cornerstone upon which the existing dye industry is. built 
It also stimulated creative thinking in a new field which has resulted in the 


de ve lopme nt of countless che mic als and intermediates that today are wide ly 
used in industry 


[he event is being honored by a celebration the week of September 10, 
1956, at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York City, sponsored by the 


American Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists, and directed by the 
Perkin Centennial Committee 


| wenty-seven le ading techni al, chemi al, and scientihe societies concerned 
with the manufacture or application of color, and two United States Govern 
ment Departments are taking part in this occasion Renowned scientists 
and others from many parts of the world, and different branches of the 


chemical industry, will discuss during that week the significance of this 
“more colorful world” 


The American Leather Chemists Association will participate in the Perkin 
I I 


Centennial by the presentation of a panel discussion—-The Application of 
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Colorants to Leather-—-September 11. E. D. Compton will serve as moderator, 
and the following papers will be presented: 


lhe Chemical and Physical Nature of Leather Fibers in Relation to Dyeing 
Dr. Robert Stubbings. 


The Spray or Brush Dyeing of Leather—C. H. Geister. 
Coloring of Leathers on which Penetration is Desired—J. A. Casnocha. 
Dyes and Dye inp Processes for oper ial Properties of Color Dr. J. S. Kirk. 


\ discussion period 1s planned following the panel’s presentation. All 
interested individuals of the leather industry are urged to attend the Cen- 


tennial— particularly the American Leather Chemists’ panel discussion. 


Carl G. Telander, formerly with Armour Leather Co., Williamsport, Pa., 


has accepted a position as chief chemist with The Raser Tanning Co., Ashta- 
bula, Ohio 


Thirteen students enrolled in the special summer course offered June 
11-29 by the Leather Engineering Department of Lowell Technological 
Institute, according to an announcement by Dr. Albert E. Chouinard. 


l hese students came from 12 companies, including one in Canada and one in 
Colombia 


VEGETABLE LEATHER COMMITTEE MEETING 


\ meeting of the Vegetable Leather Committee was held at 2:15 Pp. m., 
June 17, 1956, at Mackinac Island. Chairman A. N. Kay presided. The 
following were present: Members: R. G. Ashcraft, |. D. Clarke, S. Dahl, 
F. F. Marshall, H. R. Miller, Jr., and J. F. Wagoner. C. A. Blair represented 
G. W. Schultz. Guests: J. M. Cassel, R. L. Young, Jr., J. R. Kanagy, J. C. 
Deb, M. Baum, J. H. Davis, G. L. Somer, R. Selwarangan, F. P. Luvisi, 
|. Hinkle, N. F. Marshall, J. Naghski, E. F. Mellon, R. M. Lollar, C. W 
Beebe, L. Rayfield, M. L. Happich, and E. B. Thorstensen. 

Chairman Kay reported on the status of the changes being proposed by the 
Committee in several of the methods. It was recommended that all the 
methods be adopted as official except Methods B-3 and B-4. It was felt 
that further work was required on these two methods, and therefore it was 
recommended that they be retained as provisional pending the outcome of 
the committee work. Details of these recommendation are recorded in Chair- 
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man Kay’s report to Council. A renumbering of the methods was necessary 
because the Index is now included as Method B-1. The Method for Moisture 
now becomes B-3, and the Methods for Solvent Extraction (old B-3 and 
B-4) become B-4. 

C. A. Blair reported on the work of the Moisture in Leather Subcommittee 
and from the data submitted it was apparent that further study was necessary 
to resolve some of the differences between ovens, between temperatures, 
and between laboratories. Mr. Blair was of the opinion that three hours in 


the Freas Convection oven with the temperature at the boiling point of 


water was better than the 16-hour drying time now specifhed in the method. 
It was agreed that the use of metal cans with tight lids should be specihed. 
Mr. Blair also reported on the Solvent Extraction Committee work. Both 
petroleum ether and chloroform were studied, along with the Soxhlet ex- 
tractor and the ASTM extractor. It was recommended that the ASTM ex 
tractor be discontinued. The chloroform extraction gave appreciably higher 
results than petroleum ether on heavy leathers but, due to their higher 
water-solubles content, there was considerable doubt as to whether the dif 
ference was entirely genuine. On light leathers, where considerable propor 
tions of oxidized oils are used and where water solubles are low, chloroform 
not only extracts more material than petroleum ether but the difference 
is probably genuine, and the Upholstery Group has standardized on chloro 
form for this reason. It was therefore suggested that petroleum ether be 
specihed for sole, rough belting, rough welting, and upholstery leathers, and 
chloroform for all other types of vegetable-tanned leathers. After consider- 
able discussion a revision of paragraph 1.2, Method B-4, was agreed upon. 
There was considerable discussion on this matter of solvent extractable 
material and the effect its results can have on the degree of tannage hgure. 
ince the moisture determination can also affect the degree of tannage 
hgure, it was felt that the two subcommittees should be combined and 
further work be undertaken. Mr. Blair agreed to continue as chairman. 
It was sugge sted that the subcommittee consider the possibility of using 


some other solvent as well as investigating the techniques, drying time, etc. 


5. F. WaGoner, Acting Secretar 


REPORT OF MECHANICAL LEATHERS COMMITTEE 


Henri V. Krakowski, Chairman 


The committee met on June 18, 1956, at the Grand Hotel, Mackinac 
Island, Michigan, with the following present: Henri Krakowski (chairman 
James Thornton, William Shor, and Jack Van Sciver (members), and Donald 
Moser and William Conn (guests). 
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The history, aims, and past work of the committee were outlined by the 
chairman. The scope of the committee is: (a) to study present physical and 
mechanical tests used on mechanical leathers, and their utility; and (b) to 
develop and evaluate thoroughly pertinent test procedures which have 
practi al importance insofar as the performance of mechanical leathers is 
conce rned 

A study of heat resistance of mechanical leathers was proposed, and a 
method for carrying out this study was outlined as follows: Test samples, 
cut from the area outlined in Federal Specification KK-L-311 (a) shall be 
conditioned as outlined in that Specihcation. ‘Test specimens shall be cut 
to measure 1"’ x 4’’, with the longer dimension parallel to the backbone. 
[he test specimen shall be split 0.010 + 0.005 in. thicker than the desired 
stop setting (see below). The test specimens shall be placed between two 
polished platens ot a press Necessary stops shall be placed between the 
platens, and the press closed down to the stops. The press should be closed 
with at least 2000 psi pressure to ensure complete compression of the leather 
specimen Both platens of the press shall be heated. The temperatures to be 
investigated are 200° to 550° F. in increments of 50°. The times (of com 
pression) to be investigated are 1-4 minutes in increments of | minute. 
lhe specimens shall be removed from the press, reconditioned, and measured. 
The area shall be calculated, and the per cent shrinkage reported, All tests 
shall be run in duplicate. Members of the committee are to be supplied with 
leather samples. The results of this test, obtained in different laboratories, 
are to be tabulated and the accurac y of the test determined. 

In a discussion of hardness gauges for mechanical leathers, it was decided 
that the commercially available gauges are of little value. A literature search 
will be made to locate work that has been done on variations of a hardness 
gauge 

The determination of friction of mechanical leather was discussed. This 


problem may constitute a future project of the committee. 


ADDRESS* 
by 
Josern F. Eperce 


President, Tanners’ Council of America 


| appreciate the opportunity of talking to this distinguished gathering. 
Most of the management of the tanning industry would probably be as 
surprised as | am, and delighted as well, at the size of your convention, and 


at the vitality and the interest it reflects. Sometimes in the preoccupation of 


*Delivered at the Annual Banquet of the Association on June 19, 1956 
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our daily problems, we tend to forget that tanning has been, and is, a basi 
chemical-processing industry and that it is to leather chemistry that we must 
look for the solid accomplishments which define progress 

Rather than discussing conventional ideas and topics with you, | want to 
indicate a few blunt facts about the status of our industry, what you should 
expect from it, and what the industry must expect from its technical division. 

It is probably not news to you that tanning has begun to stir out of its 
traditional doldrums. Within the past two or three years, there has been 


more change in the thinking of this industry, a greater stirring of greater 


effort in every aspect of our business, than for generations past. The people 


in our industry —and that includes you and every other part of management 
have begun to take their blinders off and discover that there are through 
ways and expressways alongside the rut in which we have been traveling 


When I say “rut” it is not to discredit the past. | simply acknowledge a 
universal fact: Individuals are prone to fall into the habit of living by pre- 
cedent, and continually bowing to the authority of yesterday. That happens 
all the time and it takes something of a shock to jolt people out of then 
complacency, to kindle the fire of constructive self-interest so that the kettle 
of initiative will start boiling. And, | might add, by initiative | mean out 
individual concern with the possibility of increasing our profit and pros 
perity 

What came along to jolt the whole industry? ‘To disclose unsuspected 
horizons?’ What has produced the ferment now taking place in the leather 
industry? The answer is very simple. We have begun to learn that the op- 
portunities, the prospects, the potential for leather in the modern world are 
of a totally different kind than in generations past, and that the difference, 
far from being negative, is actually positive and profitable. We have learned 
in short that the place of leather in our economic structure is not what it 
used to be, but that the rewards for our modern role can be exceedingly 
fruitful. 

I could give you a dozen analogies of so-called traditional industries wher 
the same psychological transformation has taken place. In every held with 
a background of established practice and tradition, human beings always 
want to continue waltzing in the same old way. It takes time for them to 
realize that the music has changed and that there can be as much excitement 
and profit in doing the mambo as in the sedate measures of the Blue Danube. 
The rhythm of all business, all management, and all research has changed. 
That is a fact as absolute as any chemical equation. We either change with 


it and profit or get left behind with the stragglers and the wallflowers 


We can be thankful that the tanning industry has changed and is changing 
far more than any of us realize. Do you remember just a few years ago how 
frightened we were by the ogre of leather substitutes? Every Sunday supple- 


ment article on synthetics produced a rash of doleful faces in our industry 
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We could see push-button gimmicks taking over everywhere. It never oc- 
curred to us that the very technological process which was increasing wealth 
and well being in the United States would simultaneously open tremendous 
markets for us. We failed to see that the diversity brought about by a higher 
standard of living could never be satished by uniform, standardized and 
eternally identical products. We forgot that man does not live by plastics 
alone: he wants Leather! 


How did we get an insight into the truth of what the present and the 
future hold for us? Through our own efforts. Call it the instinct of self- 
preservation or common sense, but we took a new tack and started some 
industrywide promotion and merchandising for leather (with a capital L). 
Much to the surprise of the industry, we then found that the mental picture 


we had of ourselves was not the picture in the consumer’s mind, or in the 
minds of other industries and businesses. Believe it or not, they think of 
leather as a new product, they think of our industry as young, dynamic, 
raring to go, and a powerful competitive threat. When you see hundreds of 
newspaper articles, as | have, featuring leather as the newest miracle material 
of all, then you no longer wonder whether we have been hiding our light 
under a bushel; you know that we have. 


Let me sum up the economic facts of life as our industry has begun to 
learn them: First, the rising standard of living has made the market for 
leather richer and more promising than ever before. Of course, leather cannot 
be the exclusive material in all the markets and products in which leather 
once was the exclusive traditional material. Second, we must therefore 
recognize that leather is in constant competition with other materials, that 
our goal is not and cannot be the entire market, and that our merchandising 
objective is the cream, the top part of the market, the most profitable part 
of the market. Third, if we want to take advantage of the prestige status 
of leather, from its position as the wanted material, then we have to make 
sure it stays on top of the heap in terms of merchandising appeal. The tan- 
ning companies which meet that requirement can virtually write their own 
profit ticket. In fact, | suggest to you that in this industry everyone of us 
has a blank check today, and the ciphers on that check are limited only by 
our imagination and enterprise. 


Having just returned from attending the regional meetings which are held 
by the industry every spring from coast to coast, I found, throughout the 
industry, a most definite confirmation of the facts which I have just put before 
you. In every region we found research hard at work on a better way or 
a cost-cutting angle; production teams improving efficiency throughout the 
plants, and bending every effort to produce quality new leathers of various 
types; sales managers, as well as top management, talking profitable mer- 
chandising with a long eye for the future. 
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How does this picture apply to you, as the technical part of the industry? 
In my opinion, it means that the rules of the game are as completely changed 
for you as they are for everyone else in the tanning business. We must aim 
for merchandising appeal as never before. In matters technical, | suspect, 
there tends to be the same unconscious reverence for the past as in other 
phases of management. The weight of printed authority and traditional 
dictum seems to make itself felt among the molecules as much as in problems 
of merchandising, plant engineering, labor relations, or what have you. 
Gentlemen, | think it is about time that you realized the shape of opportunity 
and began to give free rein to free-wheeling imagination. 


There has to be, and there will be, a technical parallel in our industry to the 
terrific burst of energy now being shown in our merchandising. Here again 
the question is not “Has it been done before?” but rather “Why can’t it be 
done?” I think | know some of the stock answers—at least | have heard them 
many times—-but I| refuse to take too much stock in them. We are told that 
tanning is a very complex, chemical transformation and that the ultimate 
nature of collagen is still one of the riddles of life. We are told that our scienti- 
he lanterns have still thrown only a feeble light into the great darkness of 
the tanning mechanism. | am not happy to know that we have only scratched 
the surface of protein chemistry, but this fact doesn’t worry me. Gentlemen, 
I must confess to a lowly prejudice. In this case, | am not so much interested 
in understanding the nature of our protein universe as | am in a product 
with an appeal to our customers and to their customers, and | will be glad 
to forego the intellectual delight of knowing why it works. 


In a sense what | am saying to you is that you have a new and promising 
market for research, for technical development, for technical imagination 
and initiative in your own industry. Both the production and the merchan- 


dising sides of our business are alert to the need for product development. 


You will find them responsive to ideas, whereas in the past the routines of 
established business may have made the industry reluctant to give full weight 
and consideration to suggested changes. 


The responsiveness of management in turn invites, if | may say so, a change 
in attitude by the technical or research division of our industry. It is impossi- 
ble to see research, or even the basic facts of control chemistry, as something 
apart from the realities of production and merchandising. Leather chemistry 
can become an essential element of management with as much concern for 
costs and selling appeals as any other part of management. One gap between 
the chemist and management must be bridged. | refer to the gap of language. 
If a technical project is worth undertaking, then it is worth explaining to 
men who are not Ph.D’s. except in the difficult art of trying to keep a financial 
statement out of the red. Of course, that works both ways and management 
has to make the effort of understanding the implications of what you do. 
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Your sessions here and in the past always serve to remind me of the need 
for greater communication in our industry. The average business unit in 
leather is not a large enterprise by modern standards. There is probably 
not a single unit in the tanning industry that can sustain comprehensive and 
integrated research on the scale practised by some of the giants of big busi- 
ness. However, as an industry and as individual companies we are competing 
with those giants. Our only recourse is concerted effort, cooperation in making 
the well of ideas flow, and communication among ourselves to make sure 
that we strike all the possible sparks. I do not believe we are doing that to the 
maximum extent. Instead of frittering away effort among ourselves in some- 
what meaningless competition, we might do better to join technical efforts 
for inter-industry competition with other products. 


This matter of communication and exchange of information brings up a 


more fundamental question, and that is: cooperative forms of research. 
Last year quite a few companies joined in so-called cooperative research 
projects directed at specific problems. Participation was by no means uni- 
versal, but that is less important than the criticism | have heard of the basis 
on which cooperative research projects were started. Some critics say there 
is not enough coordination; others question whether a narrow effort to solve 
a single problem can ever succeed without a wider base of fundamental re- 
search. The critics may be right in detail but they are always wrong in prin- 
ciple, because any joint effort at solving a problem is better than none at all. 

Now that you are undergoing a transformation and becoming vital, ag- 
gressive and dynamic chemists, | have a suggestion which | am sure you can 
handle. | want to see provision made in this industry for the equivalent of a 
“Good Housekeeping Seal of Approval” on products offered to us for use in 
the manufacture of leather. Consider this matter, if you please, from the 
point of view of a simple tanner bombarded with claims, advertising, and what 
is offered as technical literature. His own staff may not have the time or 
facilities to run extensive and thoroughgoing tests for a new product guaran- 
teed to rejuvenate every jaded side. By the time he finds out that there are 
no miracles, he has run a few packs, has his hopes raised and dashed, and is 
still gullible. For example, take all the claims for products which will make 
leather impermeable to a certain compound of an isotope of Deuterum, 
commonly known as H,O or water. Why not set up a systematic and standard 
set of tests to which products and processes could be subjected, at a great 
saving in our joint time, effort, and money? 

Ladies and gentlemen, almost every survey of industry nowadays discloses 
that the future will be profoundly influenced by technology and by techni- 
cians. I urge and invite you to do some dominating of your own in our in- 
dustry where the great transition from past to present is now taking place. 
Che future can be yours, with profit and prestige, on the still uncharted 
industrial seas of leather. 
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HIGHBERGER RECEIVES ALSOP AWARD 


ov 


Couriesy of The Leather Manufacturer 


DR. JOHN H, HIGHBERGER RECEIVES THE ALSOP AWARD 
FROM DR. R. M. KOPPENHOEFER 


To the no small surprise of many of those present, who supposed that he 
had received this honor long since, Dr. John H. Highberger was announced 
as the recipient of the Alsop Award for 1956, at the Annual Banquet of the 
Association on June 19, 1956. That Dr. Highberger waited so long to receive 
his watch is due in large measure to the fact that he has so frequently been a 
member of the Awards Committee. In presenting the Award, the chairman 
of the Awards Committee, Dr. R. M. Koppenhoefer, outlined the recipent’s 
brilliant scientific career and voiced his own happiness in being chosen to 
confer this honor on his old teacher. 

Dr. Highberger received his undergraduate training at the University of 
Pittsburgh, and took his Ph. D. in bacteriology at the University of Cincinnati 
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in 1926. He then joined the staff of the Tanners’ Council Research Labora- 
tory, where he remained for 18 years. From 1945 to 1948 he was head of the 
Leather Technology Department, General Dyestuffs Corporation. His 
love for fundamental research led him to accept a position with the Research 
Department of United Shoe Machinery Corporation in 1949; this position he 
still holds. He is recognized throughout the world as one of the foremost 
authorities on the chemistry of collagen. He was awarded the Moffat Medal 
in 1945 and served as President of the Association from 1942 to 1944. 


ADDRESS* 
by 


B. THORSTENSEN 


Courtesy of The Leather Manufacturer 
PRESIDENT FLINN TURNS OVER THE GAVEI 
rO HIS SUCCESSOR, E. B. THORSTENSEN 


Ladies and Gentlemen; Fellow Members of the American Leather Chemists 
Association: | want to take this opportunity of thanking my fellow officers 


*Given when he assumed the presiden {f ALCA at the 52nd Annual Meeting 
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and all committee chairmen for the excellent cooperation that they have 


extended during the past two years while | was president-elect, and as such, 


coordinator of all technical committees. It is indeed encouraging to know 


that we have so many members who are willing to work, and I sincerely 


hope that my successor may receive the same full measure of cooperation that 
has been given to me. 


As your new president, | shall need your whole-hearted support in the ad- 


ministration of the affairs of the Association. I sincerely hope that these 


may be carried out in such a manner that the industry may benefit to the 
fullest from our endeavors. The By-Laws set forth the objectives of the As- 
sociation as well as the duties of the officers; however, when a new adminis- 
tration is inaugurated, the first question asked in the minds of the members is: 
“How will the new president accomplish these objectives?” 


Alone he can do 
nothing, but with your help he can do much 


Developments during the last decade have made us all realize that com 


placency will only result in regression, and progress cannot be made without 
our being alert and aggressive 


| was very much pleased by a paper given by Dr. Ek. Baumann, Director of 
Research at Bally’s Shoe Factories, Ltd., of Switzerland, at the meeting of the 
International Union of Leather Chemists’ Societies held at Stockholm last 
year. As Dr. Turley stated in his report to Council, which was published 
in the February Journal, Dr. Baumann expressed his concern about the 
increasing use of synthetic materials to replace leather. He warned that 
leather must be studied more intimately and improved in a number of im- 


portant properties. Among other things he said that the phy sical testing of 


leather must be advanced and improved, giving a summary of properties 


that are necessary for leather and shoes. It is not strange that he asked a 
question that has been posed many times in our ALCA meeting: “What 
can we leather chemists do for leather?’ He also stated: ““What is needed 


is a bridge from science to practical tanning.”” | sincerely hope that all 


members who receive the Journal have read the February issue very thoroughly 
as the report given by Dr. Turley of the Stockholm meeting is not only inter 
esting but very comprehensive and concise he complete paper given by 
Dr. Baumann is found in the March issue of the Journal 


It is our feeling that the symposiums which have been introduced into out 
annual meetings and the activities of the various produc tion clubs throughout 
the country have helped knit more tightly the relationship between the leather 
chemist and the practical tanner. Realization by the industry that the 
chemist is important is shown by the growth of sponsored research by groups, 
some of which have carried on for the past 15 years or more. And other 


larger groups with more pinpointed objectives have been organized during 
the past two years. 
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Mr. W. ©. Dawson gave a very fine talk at Milwaukee for the Wisconsin 
Tanners’ Production Club wherein he stated that in view of the chemical 
developments occuring in the last ten to fifteen years it was his opinion that 
the chemist and the engineer have a definite place in the future of the tanning 
industry. The development and use of resins and replacements for natural 


tannins accentuates the necessity for research and chemical aid in the tannery. 


The day is also not too far distant when chemists will have developed and per- 


fected treatments for leather which will materially change our concept of fat- 
liquoring as we now understand it The tanner is also hnding that it is nec- 
essary to study the phenomena of drying, staking, and tempering leather 
to bring it into the proper condition to make it the outstanding and desired 
product that leather should be. The treatment of leather for water repellancy, 
as well as the evolution of finishing as we know it today, compared to a 
decade ago, 18 certainly opening up wider fields for the tanner when he uses 
and cooperates with a good chemist who is well based in the fundamentals 
of the subject. Solvent tannages are also coming into their own, and with all 
the development mentioned heretofore it becomes more and more apparent 
that specially trained personnel, particularly leather chemists who have a 
theoretical understanding of the reaction between chemical components and 
substrates being treated, are more and more necessary to the industry. The 
future of the American Leather Chemists Association and the leather industry 
will depend upon how well we fulhll our functions 


The lack of trained personnel in the industry today is being felt to such an 
extent that many concerns cannot continue to stay in business unless they 
recognize the fact that they do need trained personnel, and only those con- 
cerns who recognize this need and do something about it are the ones which 
will survive economically. | am sure that we have enough industry-minded 


people in tanning to insure its future and to attract young chemists and en- 
gineers into the field. 


TECHNICAL COMMITTEE REPORTS 


At the annual meeting of the Association at Mackinac Island, Michigan, 
June 17-20, 1956, the Chairmen of the Technical Committees in their reports 
recommended changes in wording or substance of various methods, as well 
as changes in status. In addition, the Coordinator of Technical Committees 
recommended that all committees be held intact and continue to function 
until the new president-elect can review their programs with the various 
chairmen and prepare recommendations to Council. 

All recommendations were unanaimously approved by ALCA members 
present at the business meeting on June 19. 
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The reports follow 


COMMITTEE ON VEGETABLE-TANNED LEATHERS 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON ANALYSIS OF VEGETABLE TANNING MATERIALS 


Method Al 
4.2 Add to third line: 


“within the range 23° to 25° C. as specified in A21 and A22.” 


After 5.12, change to read as follows: 

“5.13 Copper and Lron in Tanning Materials (Method A31) 
5.14 Color Tests with Sheepskin Skiver (Method A40) 
5.15 Lignosulfonates (Sulfite Cellulose) (Method A5O) 
5.16 Official Certification (Official Forms for Reporting 

Analyses of Extracts and Raw and Spent 
Materials) (Method A60) 
5.17 Allowable Difference in Analysis (Method J10, 
par. 7.12)” 


Method A5 and Method A6 are recommended for adoption as official 


Method Al0 


4.1 Change the second sentence to read: 
“The sample shall be thoroughly mixed at room temperature and a 
specimen transferred to a tared container and stoppered to prevent 
loss of moisture. (Nore: Shaking by hand is rarely sufficient; mechani 
cal shaking, especially with the clinical-type shaker for 10 minutes, 
is to be preferred. In the case of very v iscous extracts, a stirrer has to be 


used in which case care must be taken to avoid loss of moisture.” 
4.2 Add 


“If necessary, heat shall be applied to keep the solution above 80°C.” 


Method All is recommended for retention as provisional, pending action 
by T. Blair’s subcommittee. 


Method Al2 and Method A13 are recommended for adoption as official. 


Method A20 
3.2 should read 


“100 ml. pipette: preferably with a wide orthce and 15-20 seconds 


delivery time (orifice approximately » inch diam.)” 
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Method A2!1 
3.6 should read 


“Kaolin: the kaolin used shall have been approved by the Hide Powder 
Committee of the A.L.C.A. (Method A22, par. 3.13.1), whose decision 


shall be final, and shall conform to the following specifications:” 


Method A22, A25, A30, A31, and A40 are recommended for adoption as 
othcial 


Method A50 is recommended for retention as provisional pending publication 


of the work of Jany’s and Dahl’s subcommittees. 
Method A60 
2. should read as follows 


“OFFICIAL FORM FOR THE REPORTING OF ANALYSES OF 
EXTRACTS 


Per Cent Per Cent 
‘Tannin Total Solids 
Nontannins Soluble Solids 
Insolubles Specihe Gravity 


W ate! | Ww addle 


100 00 


Ratio of Tannin to { Total Solids Per Cent 


\ Soluble Solids Per Cent 
Analyzed according to the methods of the A.L.C.A.” 


The Committee notes that certain members of the Association feel that 
Method A31 for Copper and Iron in Tanning Materials is notorious for its 


poor concordance . and asks whe ther or not it should be made official. 


\ paper on the preparation ot seven extracts by the Waring Blendor has 
been submitted by |. F. Wagoner. This has been referred to the Committee 


on Tannin Analysis. | This paper is published in this issue—Eprror. | 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON ANALYSIS OF VEGETABLE-TANNED LEATHERS 
Method BI should read 
“ANALYSIS OF VEGETABLE-LANNED LEATHERS——GENERAI 
S. Scope. 


1.1 These methods are intended for use in the chemical analysis of vege- 
table-tanned leather. 
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2. Samples and Specimens 


2.1 Samples and specimens shall be taken as described in Method J15 


Apparatus and Reagents: 


3.1. All volumetric glassware used in the chemical analysis shall comply 
with the specifications for Class B of Federal Specifications DD-V-581, 
Volumetric Apparatus, Glass. 

3.2 Unless otherwise specified, all reagents used in the chemical analysis 
shall comply with specihcations recommended by the Committee on 


Analytical Reagents of the American Chemical Society 


3.3. The distilled water used in the chemical analysis shall have a pH ot 
not less than 5.5 nor more than 7.0, and shall give a residue of not 


more than 0.0005 g. when 100 ml. is evaporated and dried in a plati 
num dish. 


3.4 General laboratory apparatus and reagents shall be available. (Special 


apparatus and reagents are described in the individual methods 


General Analytical Procedure for the Analysis of 


Vege table-ranned 
Leather. 


4.1 Sampling of Vegetable-tanned Leather Method J15 
4.2 Preparation of Sample for Analysis Method B 
4.3 Moisture Method B 
4.4 Solvent Extraction Method B 


4.5 Total Nitrogen and Hide Substance Method B 
4.6 Water-Soluble Material Method B 


4.7. Soluble Nontannin and Uncombined Tannin Method 
4.8 Glucose Me 


4.9 Insoluble Ash Method 
4.10 Combined Tannin and Degree of Tannage Method 


thod 


4.11 Total Ash Method 


4.12 Magnesium as Epsom Salts Method B16 
4.13 pH Value Method B20 
4.14 Official Certification Method 1830)” 


Method B2 should read as present Method B1, with the following chang: 
3.2 should read 


“A Wiley mill fitted with a screen having circular perforations 4 mm 
diameter. It is important that the knives be kept sharp and be set 


with a clearance of four-thousandths of an inch (0.004 inch 
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Method B3 should read as present Method B2, with the following changes: 
2.1 “BI” should read “B2”’. 
3.1. should read: 


“A weighing bottle or moisture dish (metal cans, with tightly-fitting 


lids, 2 */\’’ diam. by 1 */,’’ are recommended), approximately 50 
mm. in diameter.” 


should read: 
‘The specimen shall be placed in a weighed container, (par. 3.1), and 
the container and specimen weighed. The container, with cover 


removed, shall be placed in either the Alsop oven for 16 + '/, hours 
or in the Freas oven (Method Al3, par. 2.2) for 3 hours.” 


Method B3 will be held as provisional pending further committee action. 


Method B4 should read as follows: 


“SOLVENT EXTRACTION 


1. Sc ope 


1.1 This method is intended for use in determining material extractable 
by organic solvents from all types of vegetable-tanned leather. 


1.2 The solvent to be used for the determination of “Solvent Extract” 
shall be petroleum ether (par. 3.5) for vegetable-tanned sole, rough 
welting, and rough belting. For all other types of vegetable-tanned 
leathers, the solvent shall be fresh U. S. P. chloroform. The solvent 
used shall be stated on the report. 


2. Specimen 


2.1 The specimen shall consist of approximately 5 g. of the sample pre- 
pared as directed in Method B2, except that the amount shall be 
altered if necessary so that the residue from the extraction does not 
weigh more than | g. nor less than 0.1 g. 


3. Apparatus and Reagents 


3.1 An all-glass Soxhlet apparatus consisting of boiling flask, extraction 
tube and condenser. 


3.2 An electric hot plate capable of regulation to give the prescribed 
boiling rate. 


3.3. An extraction thimble, cellulose, fat-free. 





3.4 

3.5 
4. 

4.1 
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Fat-free absorbent cotton. 
Petroleum ether boiling between 50°C. and 80°C. 
edure 


The specimen shall be weighed to the nearest 0.01 g., transferred to 
the thimble, covered with a pad of cotton, then the thimble shall be 
placed in the extractor. The extractor boiling flask, which has been 
dried by heating for | hour at 9941°C., cooled 30 minutes in a desi- 
cator, and weighed, shall be connected to the extractor tube. Sufhcient 
solvent shall be added to fill the extractor tube and leave 25-50 ml. 
in the flask, after which the extraction apparatus shall be assembled 
and heated on the hot plate so that the solvent syphons from the 
tube every 15+3 minutes. The extraction shall continue for at least 
5 hours or until all fat has been removed from the leather. 


The apparatus shall be disassembled and the solvent evaporated on a 
steam bath. Heat shall be applied only until the odor of solvent can 
no longer be detected (rotation of the flask or use of a current of air 
to remove solvent is advisable). Recovery of the solvent by distilla- 
tion is permissible provided the flask does not go dry. The flask shall 


be placed in an oven at 99+ 1 °C. for 90 minutes in the case of petroleum 


ether, or for 2% hours in the case of chloroform, cooled in a desiccator, 


and weighed 


5. Results 


5.1 


The percentage of material extractable from the leather by the solvent 
shall be calculated as follows 


(W,-W,) x 100 
W 


Solvent extract, per cent 


where: W,—the weight of the specimen 
W,—the tare of the flask 
W,-=the weight of the flask plus dried residue.” 


The above method (B4) is to be held as provisional. 


Existing Method B4 is to be deleted. 


Method B5 


2.1 
4.1 


“Method BL” should read “Method B2”’. 


Line 7 should read: 


25 ml. of 8% thiosulfate.” 


4.2.1. Delete. 
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4.3 The last sentence should read 


‘The distillate shall be titrated with the standard acid to the first 
pink or purple color (pH 4.9).” 


should rf ad 


‘A blank determination shall be made by the above method, substi- 
tituting sucrose free from nitrogen, or known to contain only negli- 
gible amounts of nitrogen, for the leather (e.g., NBS Standard Sample 
No. 17). If the distillate of the blanks be green or gray (the indicator 
color change, pH about 4.9, is from green to gray to pink or purple), 
it shall be titrated with a standard acid and this volume shall be de- 
ducted from the volume of standard acid required by the sample.” 


should read 


“If the distillate of the blanks be pink or purple, sufficient standard 
alkali shall be added to turn the indicator color green, then the whole 
shall be titrated with standard acid as described above. In this case, 
the correction volume (Vo), determined by the following formula, 


shall be added to the volume of standard acid required for the sample 
V\N 
N, 


Vo 


where: Vo correction volume 
\ volume of standard alkali added 


volume of standard acid used 


\ 
N normality of the standard alkali 
N 


normality of the standard acid.” 


\DbD 
6. References 


Dahl and Oehler, /.4.L.C.4. 46, 317 (1951). 
Report of Hide Substance Subcommittee, /.4.L.C.4. 47, 15-40 (1952) 


Method BS 
2.1 “Method BI” should read “Method B2”. 
2.2 “Method B3” should read “Method B4”. 
Method B12 
2.1 should read 


‘The percentage of Combined Tannin shall be obtained by subtracting 
from 100 the sum of the percentages of Moisture (Method B3), 
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Solvent Extract (Method B4), Hide Substance (Method B5), Water- 
Soluble Matter Method Bs), and Insoluble Ash (Method B11).” 


Method B15 
2.1 “Method BL” should read ‘Method B2”. 
2.1.1 “Method B2” should read “Method B3”’. 
Method B16 
2.1 ‘Method BI” should read “Method B2”. 


4.6 4th line. After “indicator” insert “(par. 3.8)” 


The last line should read: 


“appearance of green (the color change of the indicator is pink or 
purple—gray—green).” 


5.1.2. “V,” should read “W,”’ both in the formula and in the last line. 
Method B20 

2.1 “Method BL” should read “Method B2”. 

2.2 “Method B3” should read “Method B4” 


3.1. should read as follows: 


“A pH-meter, with glass ‘calomel electrodes, preferably equipped for 


temperature compensation. Calibration of the meter on one buffer 
is to be condemned, and it is imperative that three buffer solutions, 
of accurately known pH, be used. Buffers of known pH values of 
approximately 3, 4, and 5 are suggested. In calibrating, the apparatus 
should be standardized on the middle buffer (pH 4) in the usual way 
and then the pH values of the other two buffers determined as if they 
were solutions of unknown pH. If the values so found for these two 
buffers differ by more than +0.02 pH from the known values, the 
whole calibration shall be repeated with fresh samples of buffer. 
If the differences persist, the apparatus must be checked to locate 
and correct the trouble. After proper calibration, as above, sub- 
sequent readings should be reliable from pH 2 to pH 6, at least.” 


Method B21 Delete. 
Method B30 should read as follows 


“1. On public analytical work by members of this Association, the fact 
that the Official Method has been used shall be stated on the report. 


The official form for the reporting of analyses of vegetable-tanned 
leathers shall be as follows: 
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Report or ANALYSIS 


Per Cent 
Moisture 
Solvent Extract ( 
Insoluble Ash 
Hide Substance 
Water Soluble Material 


Combined Tannin 


‘Total . 100.0% 
Soluble Nontannin 
Uncombined Tannin 
Total Ash 
Magnesium, as Epsom Salts 
Glucose 


pH Value 
Degree of Tannage 


*NorTE [ype of solvent used (see Method B4, par. 1.2) to be inserted.” 


Asindicated above, Methods B3 and B4 are tobe retained as provisional 
pending further committee work. The remaining methods, modifed in detail 
as shown above, are recommended for adoption as official. This leaves only 
Methods B9, B10 and B11 ready for adoption as official. Notre: It would 
seem from the above that all these Methods would have to be reprinted and 


carried as provisional until such time as they can be approved as official). 


COMMITTEE ON MINERAL-TANNED LEATHERS 


Lehigh basicity determinations have been made on side leather samples, 


in the blue, and finished. The agreement between laboratories was considered 
satisfactory. In order to determine whether any difficulties would be encoun- 
tered with other types of leather using this method, samples of a suede and 
an army retan leather will be sent to the members for analysis. A full report 
on the method will be published when this work is completed. 


COMMITTEE ON PHYSICAL TESTS FOR LEATHER 


It is recommended that Methods El, E2, E3, E4, E5, E10, Ell, E12, 
E13, E14, E15, E16, E30, E40, E41, E44, E45 and E50 all be made official 


methods. 


The following changes in detail are recommended: 


Method E16 


2.1 Change the size of the specimen to 6” x 3”. 
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Method E30 
4.2 Change “glass beads” to “glass rods’. 


Method E45 
4.3 Change the rate of loading to 800 lb. /sec. 
Method E17a_ Delete. 
Methods E17, E31, E32, E42, E43, and E46 are recommended to remain 


provisional for another year. 


COMMITTEE ON BEAMHOUSE LIQUORS 


It is recommended that Methods F1, F3, F5, F10, F20,F21, F30, F35, 
F40, F50, F51, F52 and F60 all be made ofhcial. 


COMMITTEE ON TANNERY CHEMICALS 
It is recommended that all methods of the G series be held provisional for 
another year. 
COMMITTEE ON OILS, GREASES, AND THEIR PRODUCTS 


It is recommended that all methods in the H series be held provisional for 
another year, except H6 which is to be made official. 


COMMITTEE ON SAMPLING 
It is recommended that Methods J2, J15, J25, J30, and J40 be made 


official. All other J series methods to remain provisional. 


COMMITTEE ON LEATHER FINISHES 
It is recommended that Methods K1, K5, K10,and K11 be made official, 


and that Method K12 remain provisional for another year. 


COMMITTEE ON BIOLOGICAL TESTS 


It is recommended that Method L1 remain provisional for another year. 


RAW STOCK COMMITTEE 


(This is a new committee and no report was made.—-Epirokr. | 


LIGNOSULFONATES SUBCOMMITTEE 
[See the report in J/ALCA, 51, 353-76 (1956).—Eprrok. | 


COMMITTEE ON MECHANICAL LEATHERS 


[This is a new committee and no renort was made. However, see minutes 


of the committee meeting in this issue.—Eprror. | 
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The Tanning of a Full Chrome Leather, L. Masner. Kozarstvi, 5, 153 (1955).—The 
addition of bactericidal surface-active agents to soaks is recommended, An alkaline soak 
(pH 8-10) favors the growth of proteolytic microorganisms. Addition of 300-500 g. of 
Pekorol M for salted, and 500-1000 g. for unsalted, hides, per 1000 1. of soak, is sufficient. 
The following procedure is recommended for side upper leather: Lime with 250% H,0, 
1.5-3.0% NaS (60%), and 0.3% Pekorol MFK for 14-20 hr. Delime and bate only the 
surface, at 32°C, for 45-60 min. Pickle with 100% HO, 10% NaCl and 1.2% H,SO,. The 
pH of the spent pickle (overnight) should be 2.8. Tan with 70% of a liquor containing 2.3% 
Cra, added all at once. After 2 hr, raise the pH value to 3.9 by adding a 10% solution 
of NasCO, in 4 feeds at 60-min. intervals. A retannage with 2% sulfited quebracho and 
$% Tanigan Extra NR is recommended. Fuller leathers are cbtained by tanning with 70% 
of a liquor containing 1% CrO,y at 33% basicity, horsing, and retanning with 80% of 
liquor containing 2.5-3.0% CrOxs, raising the pH to 4.0 after 2 hr. as described above. The 
leather is horsed for 48 hr., shaved, neutralized, and again retanned with 150% liquor on 
the shaved weight, containing 1-2% CroO, (41-50% basicity). The tear resistance of this 
leather is of course lower. Fuller leather may also be obtained by using unsulfated neatsfoot 


oil in fat-liquoring. LM. 


An Effeet of Basicity on Chrome Tanning, J. T. Chain. Shoe and Leather Reporter, 
282, No. 7, 13-16 (1956). 
chrome penetration using as variables different pH values of pickled stock, length of time 
in the tan, diverse basicities of the tan liquors, and the effect of sodium formate. The calf 
skins used for the experiment were pickled for 48 hr. to equilibrium at pH 1.5, 2.0 and 2.8 
Three basic chromium sulfate tan liquors were made from sodium bichromate, sulfuric 
acid, and glucose to give basicities of 33, 44, and 55%. The skins were tanned in glass labora 
tory drums with 160% volume using 2% chromic oxide on the drained pickled weight plus 


3% common salt. The temperature of the liquor was maintained at 100°F., and the time of 
drumming was ‘2, 1, or 2 hr 


Investigation was made to determine the extent and degree of 


At the end of the tanning period the skins were washed in 
running water at 70°F., wrung, and split into 3 equal layers. The individual layers were 
dried and analyzed for CreOs, pH and Lehigh Basicity. The effects of time, pH of pickle, 


basicity of tan liquor, and addition of sodium formate are discussed in detail. a> 


Chrome Liquors Research, R. Stubbings. Leather and Shoes, 131, No. 22, 18 (1956). 

Experiments with high basicity SO,-reduced chrome sulfate liquors on straight chrome, 
vegetable-mordanted side leather and compared with high basicity glucose-reduced chrome 
sulfate liquors show that the SO,.-reduced chrome liquor can be used interchangeably with 
the sugar-reduced liquors if both have the same basicity. An experiment on calfskins 
using 30-50% basic SO,reduced chrome sulfate liquors shows that: (1) very low basicity 
(30%) tends to give poorer break, less roundness and firmer leather than all higher 
basicities; (2) medium low basicity (35%) tends to give less roundness and firmer leather 
than higher basicities; (3) an increase in basicity generally produces softer leather; (4) 
basicity has practically no effect on grain smoothness; and (5) basicities between 40 and 


50% generally produce about the same quality leather except that high basicity tends 
to yield softer leather Fae 


The Influence of Salts, Pigments, and Preservatives on the Stability of Pig- 
mented Casein Finishes for Leather. 7. Liss. Kozarsivi. 5, 65-66 (1955).—The 


rate 
of decomposition of factory-made, pigmented casein finishes was measured by determining 


drop in viscosity on aging. The rate depends on the kind of pigment, and decreases in the 
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order: Versal scarlet RNL, Versal yellow 5G, phthalocyanine blue, carbon black, Graftol 


bordeaux HB, iron oxide red. The finish containing the last-named pigment showed no 


decomposition in 8 months, and the binders without pigment showed none in 6 months. The 
decomposition may be catalyzed by the pigments or by the water-soluble salts that they 
contain. Water extracts of the first two pigments contained Fe, Ca, Cl, 5O,, and NO 


ions. When small amounts of the corresponding salts were added to a 15% casein solution 


partial coagulation occurred immediately, and the viscosity dropped to that of water after 
21 days at 40°C. However, addition of these pigments after freeing them from soluble salts 
brought about decomposition in 10 to 24 days. The pigmented finishes could be 


by using increased amounts of preservative (p-Cl-m-cresol), the 


preserved 
amount required dependin 


on the particular pigment, and being larger for dilute than for concentrated casein solution 


L.M. 


Molecular Size of Phenol-Formaledhyde Resins Used for the Production of 


Syntans, and Kinetics of Their Formation, |. Binko and F. Hejel. Ao wi, 5, | 


if ?. in 


(1955) Sulfonated novolacs are important raw materials for the manufacture of syn 


tans, including Syntans SN 25 (much used in Czechoslovakia), KiD, and KeD. The novela 


resonates between cis- and trans- forms. The molecule is linear up to a ratio of | phenol to 0 


} 
HCHO; this is also the limiting ratio for easy sulfonation, A higher ratio of phenol to Ht 
tends to give cross-linking. The authors prepared novolacs containing | phenol to 0.6, | 


0.8, and 0.9 HCHO, condensed at 95°-97°C. for 10 hr. The effect of time of condensation 


(1.75-10 hr.) was studied in the case of the 1 : 0.8 product. The products were dried in 
vacuo, dissolved in 50% aqueous alcohol, and fractionated by stepwise addition of dilute 
H.SO, into 3—4 fractions. The molecular weight of each fraction was determined, For the 


| 0.9 product, the theoretical molecular weight would be 1049, and the molecule woul 


contain 10 benzene rings, assuming uniformity of molecular size. The actual molecular 


weights found varied from 230 to 1135. They were highest for the first fraction precipitated 
from each product, increased with increasing proportion of HCHO to phenol, and with time 


of condensation, The maximum molecular weight found corresponds to a 12 leus 


cule, The probability of formation of molecules with an even number of lei is much 


tiue 
than for an odd number. Complete condensation was obtained in from 6 to 10 bh Phe 


densation times used in manufacturing exchange syntans is said to be too short LM 


The Reaction Between Iron Salts and Tannins from the Chestnut (Castanea 
Savita Scop.). G. Thomas and J. Brossard. Chem. and Ind., 440-41 (1956 The ab 
tion spectroscopy of the blue compound formed by FeCl, with gallic acid w tud 
a preliminary to a spectroscopic study of the similar colored compounds of i 
components of the tannins of chestnut. The usually unstable blue color of the Fe-galli: 
complex is stable for hours in sodium phthalate-phthalic acid solution at pH 6. The 
tion curve shows 1 maximum at 5700 A. It was shown by the method of continuous 


tions that the complex contains 1 Fe to 1 gallic acid radical. The blue color is suppressed 


by ethylenediamine tetraacetic acid, calcium phytate, polyphosphate, and sodium citrate 


Quantitative data for the suppression by hexametaphosphate are given H.B.M 


Heat Denaturation (Gelatinization) of Hydrated Collagen. A. L. Zaides and A. N 
Mikhailov. Doklady fhad. Nauk S.SS.R 88. 491-93 (1953) See Chen ser 50. 
7491e 


The Isolation from Acacia Mollissima of a Crystalline 
H.H Keppler Chem. and Ind... 380-81 (1956) Isolation of a leuco-anthoevanidin from 


wattle heartwood is reported, Possible relationship to the tannin f wattle bark 


Leuco-anthocvanidin., 


ie under 


study H.B.M. 
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The Recovery of Wool from Sheepskin Pieces, F. G. Lennox. Chem. and Ind., 382 


(1956).—The pieces are first shrunken thermally, then digested in warm water containing 


calcium with vigorous aeration. Under optimum conditions the skin is digested completely 


in 2 days by bacterial oxidation without any production of a putrid odor. The wool is 
scoured without drying H.B.M. 


New (Czechoslovak) Syntans. M. Spicka. Kozarstvi, 5, 167-68 (1955).—An ac- 
count of the development of syntans (cf. Chem. Abstr., 49, 8323e). Syntan K,D, a mixture 
of KeD and lignosulfonate, is useful for loading sole leather. Syntan TK, from tricresol 
sulfonic acid condensed with HCHO, is used for pretanning lighter leathers. Syntan SP 
is a further development of K,D, utilizing a higher proportion of raw pyrocatechol frac- 
tion, Sole leather tanned with SP is fuller, more elastic, and gives better yields, but SP 
produces more sludge than Ke). Syntan Omega, produced from raw pyrocatechol exclusively, 
has good dispersion properties. Syntan BNO is made from 2-haphthol and 0-cresol. It 
replaces Syntan SN25 in tanning russet, technical, and light vegetable leathers, and gives 
good fullness, color, and grain characteristics. Its sludge-dispersing properties are poor. 
Biltan is an auxiliary syntan, useful for bleaching chrome leather, and is similar to Swiss 
Irgatan RBL, These syntans have passed the pilot plant stage, and are being introduced 
into full-scale production. 


The Phenolic Hydroxyl Groups of Lignosulfonie Acid, and the Existence of 
Carboxyl Groups in Lignosulfonie Acid. H. Mikawa, K. Sato, C. Takasaki, and K. 
Ebisawa, Bull, Chem. Soc. Japan, 29, 209-10 (1956). (In English).—Lignin contains 
about | phenolic OH to 5.3 methoxy! groups. Two types of phenolic groups are present, one 
titratable, one not. From experiments with model substances it is deduced that the titratable 
phenolic OH forms part of Structure I, and the non-titratable 


group forms part of 
structure Il, 


H.B.M. 


The Constitution of Syntans. J. Strachota. Kozarstvi, 5, 132-36, 154-57 (1955).- 
Fractionation of sulfonated Novolaks and determination of free H,SO, are described. The 


constitution of LG, syntans given in the BIOS reports is not always correct. In sulfonated 
Novolaks, a structure intermediate between 


OH OH 


“OH | OH 
| 


OH 
SO\,H HO,S CH, CHr—|— SO,H 
and i 
y 


CH, CH, CH » CH, 


is assumed, but the structure of the condensation products of dihydroxybenzene and its 


homologs with aldehydes is largely unknown. The unsulfonated fraction of a syntan, SN 25, 
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was determined by extraction from aqueous solution by ether, and amounted to 10.5% 


of the dry substance. The partition coefficient for SN 25 (a condensation product of 1 


mole phenol with 0.9 mole HCHO) between water and ether at 20°C. is 0.033. This co 


efficient is 0.21 for sulfonated Novolak. The average molecular weight of the unsulfonated 
part of SN 25 (determined by Rast’s method) is 728 + 9; it 


contains therefore 6 to 7 


benzene rings. Hejcl (unpublished results) has found an average molecular weight for 


SN 25 of 968, corresponding to 9 rings. SN 25 contains, before neutralization, 3.8 + 0.15% 
free H.SO, (by extraction with n-butyl aleohol + ether). By 


90 
“ 


dialysis the amount found 


was 2.2%. L.M. 
The Properties and Quality of Sheepskin Roller Leathers. G. O. Conabere, M. 
Dempsey, R. H. Hall, and R. F. Innes. J. Soc. Leather Trades’ Chemists, 40, 120 (1956). 
A number of roller leathers of different quality grades used in the spinning of cotton were 
examined physically, chemically, and microscopically in an effort better to relate properties 


to quality. The best-quality skins were characterized by a grain surface strongly resistant to 


cracking and to compression. A high apparent density was characteristic of high quality. 


high stiffness, high tensile strength and comparatively little stretchiness 
these properties emphasize the compact nature required of high-quality roller leather. The 
raw material should be of the tightest possible nature 


Together with 


1 Oo ac hieve considerable compactness 


and firmness a low degree of tannage is desired. First-grade skins are associated with a 


water-solubles content than those of poorer grade, The poor quality skins 
contained the most grease. The 


somewhat lower 


better-quality skins showed an orderly microscopic pattern 
with full, straight and well split-up fibers, in contrast to the disordered pattern of the poorer 


leather with fibers either thin and stuck together or very much separated }.M.At 


The Interaction of Gelatin Molecules with Surface-active Agents. K. Tamaki 


and 
B. Tamamushi, Bull. Chem, Soc. Japan, 28, 555-59 (1955) 


(In English) .—Commercial 


gelatin, purified by ion exchange, was treated with varying amounts of sodium dodecyl 


sulfate (SDS) at various pH values below the iso-electric point, and with varying amounts 


of dodecylamine hydrochloride (DAH) at varying pH values above the iso-electric point 
rhe precipitates that formed redissolved on addition 


combined SDS or 


of excess reagent. The amounts of 
DAH were determined by titrating the uncombined SDS with DAH, or 


the excess DAH with SDS, in centrifuged solutions, using fluorescent indicators. The 


amount of DAH required to initiate the precipitation increased as the pH value increased, 
and the amount of SDS required to initiate precipitation increased as the pH value de 
creased, but maximum fixation of DAH increased with pH value, and maximum fixation of 


SDS increased with decreasing pH value. The pH value-maximum fixation curve coincided 


with the acid-base titration curve. The results indicate that complex formation occurs 


according to the mechanism suggested by Pankhurst and Smith (Trans. Faraday Soc., 40, 
565 [1944]; 41, 630 [1945]). The relative viscosity and yield value of 


the gelatin 80 
lution, at pH values other than the iso-electri« 


point, decreased with increasing addition 


of SDS or DAH up to the precipitation point. After re-solution in excess reagent the 


viscosity was constant or increased very slightly with further addition of reagent, and 
yield value was zero. This suggests that gelatin molecules are brought into a more folded 


state by progressive combination with detergent ions. At the iso-electric point, viscosity and 


yield value increased to maxima with increasing addition of SDS or DAH, and declined 
on further addition of the reagents, indicating unfolding of the molecule after initial 
combination with either detergent. H.B.M 


Natural Tannins. ©. T. Schmidt and W. Mayer. Angew. Chem., 69, 103-15 (1956) 


A review of the work done on the structure of vegetable tannins and related substances 


since the work of Emil Fischer. 90 references H B M 
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the Polypeptide Configuration in Collagen. P. M. Cowan, 5. McGavin, and A. 
( I. North. Nature, 176, 1062-64 (1955) High-angle X-ray diffraction data indicate 
that collagen consists of a single helix with a period of 28.6 A., consisting of 3 chains 
each with | residue in 2.86 A. This is supported by X-ray data for poly-L- proline. The 3 
hains are bonded together by NH-O bonds, and the structure is further stabilized by ad 


ditional H-bonds H.B.M. 


The Nature of the Proteins of Sheep Wool. A. P. Sadokova. Doklady Vsesoyuz 
thad. Sel’skokhoz Nauk im. V. 1. Lenina, 20, No. 6, 38-41 (1955); see Chem. Abstr., 


50, 7168h 


Effects of Different Chemical and Physical Factors on a Solution of Collagen A. 
\. Delauney, 5. Bazin, and M. Henon. Compt. Rend., 241, 907-9 (1955); see Chem. Abstr., 
50, 7192/ 


The Effect of Bilateral Structure on the Chemistry of Keratin Fibers, J. H 
Dusenury and E. B. Jeffries. J. Soc. Cosmetic Chemists, 6, 355-70 (1955); see Chem. Abstr 
50, 7197d 


The Structure of Collagen. A. Rich and F. H. C. Crick. Nature, 176, 915-16 
1955 The triple “coiled-coil” structure proposed by Ramachanran and Kartha (JALCA 
51, 329) is believed to be basically correct but faulty in details. The C.-C, and C,-O 
s are abnormally sort, the H-bond angles are abnormally large, and the assumed 
minoacid sequence, glycine-R-proline (or hydroxyproline) is at variance with recent work 
that indicates that the gyleine-proline-hydroxyproline sequence, occurs frequently. Two 
ilternative triple coiled-coil structures are proposed, with only one set of systematic 
H-bonds. In one structure the proline or hydroxyproline residue preceding glycine can 
form H-bonds with another chain of the set of three; in the other, the proline and 
hydroxyproline residues are far removed from the axis and cannot form H-bonds within 
the coil of three coiled chains, Both structures are stereochemically statisfactory, and both 
ire in agreement with optical, infrared absorption, and X-ray diffraction data H.B.M 


The Hide and Skin Industry in Pakistan—Need for Its Development. A. Ahmad 
Leather World, 47, No. 14, 9 (1956).--Pakistan produces over 5 million cattle and buffalo 
hides and 7 million sheep- and goatskins annually. One and a half million cattle and buffalo 
hides and 2 million sheep- and goatskins are used locally, and the balance goes for export 
lhe quality of the hides and skins exported at present is fairly low, and to overcome this 
disadvantage it has been proposed that the Central Government operate a “Hide and Skin 
Development Section”, The function of this department would be to raise the quality of hides 
ind skins for export and for the local industry by introducing improved methods of prepara 

through the medium of instruction, and by maintaining the higher standards of produc 


by periodic inspection and supervision of the producing industry JJ 


Modern Resin Finishing of Textiles. Practice and Research, G. Landells (12th 
ohn Mercer Lecture). J. Soc. Dyers Colourists, 72, 137-46 (1956) Though this lecture 
ot coneerned with leather finishing, it does contain information on the structure and 
properties of vinyl-type resins, aminoplasts, organic isocyanates, and silicones, which 
materials are concerned with leather finishing. The aminoplast and tetrakis-hydroxymethy! 


phosphonium chloride fire-resistance treatments, the isocyanate water-repellent processes, 


ind emulsified silicones for use with urea-formaldehyde resins are particularly suggestive 


of ideas for improved leathers. R.M.L. 
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The Classification of Dyes by Their Dyeing Characteristics, W. Beal. J. Soc. Dyers 
Colourists, 72, 146-58 (1956).—A graphical method of classification of dyes based upon 
their rate of dyebath exhaustion and rate of dye migration from dyed to undyed fabric is 


given. The method, applied here to wool and cotton, could be developed for use with leather 


R.M.L, 


Present Aspects of Hide and Leather Research. W. T. Roddy. Leather and Shoes 
131, No. 19, 15 (1956).—The author reviews the work done and being done by the Tanners’ 
Council Research Laboratory. A four-volume A.C.S. Monograph on the “Chemistry of 
Leather Manufacture” is now at the editing stage. Volume | deals with practice and theory 
up to tannage; Volume II deals with different types of tannage; Volume III considers 
dyeing and finishing as well as the practice of making calf, side, upholstery, sole, mechani 
cal, goat, sheep, glove and novelty leathers; Volume IV includes the chemical analyses and 
the properties of leather. The A.C.S. Monograph series is intended to cover the needs of 
practical and non-technical personnel interested in entering, or already in, the field of leather 
manufacture. Another project now in progress is the preparation of a book on skin, hide 
and leather defects. Three projects are in operation at the laboratory dealing with hides: 
their cure and the physical properties and the chemistry involved, storage of salt- and 
brine-cured hides under normal and extreme conditions, and analyzing the cure index of the 
stored hides, Regular and cold-pull calfskins showed no significant difference for the 
physical tests and chemical analysis. A preliminary experiment with veiny leather versus 
non-veiny leather was also conducted. The veiny stock contains a greater residue of 
elastic tissue than the non-veiny stock. An investigation is being conducted on the use of fish 
oils such as menhaden in the lubrication of leather. JJ. 


The Comparative Susceptibility to Collagenase and Trypsin of Collagen, Soluble 
Collagens and Renal Basement Membrane. E. Dresner and M. Schubert. J. Histochem. 


Cytochem, 3, 360-68 (1955).—Collagen and reticulin are closely associated anatomically, 


but their staining properties vary according to the technique employed. It is believed by some 
workers that reticulin is converted into collagen in the tissues, Electron microscopic studies 
show a close morphological resemblance between collagen reconstituted from acid- or 
alkali-soluble collagens and the native collagen fibers. Detailed methods are given for 
the preparation of various substrates—solid collagen, acid-soluble and alkali-soluble re 
constituted collagen, and renal reticulin. These dried preparations were analyzed for 
moisture, nitrogen, hydroxyproline, tryrosine, hexosamine, and total sugars. Gelatin forma 
tion also was measured, Data show that the amount of acid-soluble collagen derived from 
foetal calfskin is 213 times greater than from pigskin, 95 times greater than from the skin 
of a 70-yr. old human, and 7 times greater than from catskin. The limiting factor in the 
treatment of the solid calf collagen was its physical condition. After 14 daily extractions 
the foetal calfskin continued to yield a soluble product, but the residual material had be 
come swollen, gelatinous and sticky. For the other solid collagens, extraction of acid-soluble 
fractions were completed after 6 days. The analytical data on the various substrates show a 
marked difference between the insoluble collagen and the reticulin preparation in the low 
hydroxyproline content and the low gelatinization of the latter. The soluble skin collagens, 
in general, have lower hydroxyproline and higher polysaccharide contents than the insoluble 
collagens. Data for the enzymatic hydrolysis using either trypsin or cloistridial collagenase 
show: (a) both enzymes cause digestion of all substrates; (b) 


the rates of digestion of 


all substrates were similar for each type of enzymate; (c) all the substrates were more 


readily hydrolyzed by collagenase and more resistant to trypsin, indicating that collagen 


is a specific substrate for collagenase; (d) the products of enzymatic digestion were 


peptides, and hydroxyproline was detectable in the supernatants only after acid hydrolysis 
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(no free hydroxyproline was liberated during incubation up to 6 hours); (e) the rate and 
extent of digestion of reticulin (with trypsin) was about twice that of collagen; and (f/f) 
there is some slight hydrolysis during incubation in the absence of enzymes. The signif 


cance of these data is discussed in relation to other published work on similar proteins. 


H.R.W 


Evidence for a Reversible First-Order Phase Transition in Collagen-Diluent 
Mixtures, Kh. KR. Garrett and P J. Flory. Nature. 177, 176-77 (1956) Beef heel 


was extracted to remove globular proteins, fats 


tendon 


and certain mucopolysaccharides, cut into 


0.0\-inch-thick sections, and dried to constant weight. Portions were swollen in ethylene 


glycol vapors to different collagen weight fractions, ranging from 0.5 to 0.8. Samples of 


7 to 20 g. were placed in dilatometers of 0.5 mm. capillary radius, and heated rapidly to 


within 3° to 4°C. of the anticipated transition temperature, T,,, and then heated at a rate 


of increase of 3°C. per day. Temperature equilibration was rapid above 1 so that the 
liquids was established in a comparatively brief period; consequently, gelatin formation 
was minimized, with less than 5% water solubles being formed. Curves relating the change 
in dilatometric volume and temperature were recorded, with T,, being defined as the 


temperature at which the volume change has again reached zero, after an initial gradual 


volume increase followed by a rapid volume decrease, Further, the value of T,. was related 


graphically to the collagen weight fraction in the sample, so that it is possible to extrapolate 
to secure the value of T,, for unswollen, dried collagen. This value was found to be 145°C. 


It is concluded that convincing evidence has been found that a phase transition appro 


priately characterized by a melting point is possessed by collagen, similar to the transitions 


found in other crystalline polymers. This well defined melting temperature is determined 


by the composition of the collagen-diluent mixture, and is independent of the previous 
thermal history of the sample. There is, however 


1 time-dependent recrystallization phenome 
non, indicating that re-nucleation is required after the melting. The initial melting tempera 
ture is virtually recovered after recrystallization. These results are typical of similar 


crystalline polymeric systems R.M.L. 


Detection of Dyes Possessing a p-Phenylenediamine or a p-Nitroaniline Struc- 
ture by means of Spot Test, F. Feigi and C. Costa Neto. J. Soc. Dyers 
72, 239-40 (1956) 


Colourists 
When dyes containing the above structures are fused with dry mix 


tures of sodium formate and sodium hydroxide at 210°-230°C., the formed p-Phenylene 


diamine sublimes, Papers containing a reagent composed of aniline, acetic acid, and 
potassium persulfate will turn blue in these subliming vapors due to the formation of the 
dye Phenylene Blue (C, L 818). This spot test is useful for the detection in black-dyed 
furs, and presumably leather, of p-phenlyenediamine or its derivatives, which are poisonous 
and suspected in certain cases of causing dermatitis R.M.L. 
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Process of Hardening Varnish Coatings on Leather. U. S. Pat. 2.741.566. Ernst 


Demme, Weinheim an der Bergstrasse, Germany.—-l. In the process for the production of 


patent leather, in which leather is coated with linseed oil varnish and oven dried to tacky 


dryness, the improvement which comprises contacting the dried tacky varnish coating with 


vapors of a diisocyanate capable of reacting with and hardening the coating until only 


substantially the surface of the coating is hardened to non-tacky dryness 


Process for Coating Leather. UU. S. Pat. 2.744.836. Rudolf Schubert, Ludwigshafen 


(Rhine), and Gerhard Otto, Mannheim, Germany, assignors to Badische Anilin- & Soda 
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Fabrik Aktiengesellschaft, Ludwigshafen (Rhine), Germany.—1l. A process for coating 


leather which comprises coating the leather with a solution of an ammonium salt of carboxyl 


groups containing polymer of an acrylic ester having the general formula 


CH.—C—COOR’ 


R 


wherein R stands for a member selected from the class consisting of hydrogen and a 


methyl group and R’ stands for a member selected from the class consisting of hydrogen 


and an alkyl radical having trom 1 to 4 carbon atoms, these polymers having in 100 


CH.—C—COOR’ 


R 


groups from 95 to 65 carboxyl ester groups and from 5 to 35 unesterfied carboxy! groups 


and being dissolved in a mixture of water and an organic solvent miscible with water 
selected from the class consisting of monohydric alcohols having from 1 to 3 carbon atoms, 
water miscible ketones and ethers, using in this mixture from 60 to 150 parts of the organic 


water miscible solvent for each 100 parts of the polymer salt 


Manufacture of Leather Using a Modified Vinyl Ether-Maleic Anhydride Co- 
Polymer, and Resulting Product. U.S. Pat. 2,746,837. Joseph S. Kirk, Newtown, Pa., 
assignor to General Aniline & Film Corporation, a corporation of Delaware.—1l. A process 
comprising treating hides, skins and leather with a lower alkyl vinyl ether-maleic 


copolymer in which at least about 5 and no more than 15% of the 


anhydride 


anhydride groups have 


been converted to the salt-half amide with a member of the group consisting of ammonia 


and lower aliphatic primary and secondary amines 


Process of Tanning with Esters of Chloracetie Acid. U. 5. Pat. 2,746,838. Bern 
hard Raecke, Dusseldorf, Germany, assignor to Henkel & Cie., G. m. b. H., Dusseldorf, 


Germany.—1. Process for tanning skins and hides which comprises contacting skins and 


hides with an ester of chloracetic acid and a hydroxyl compound containing an alkyl group 


of 8-25 carbon atoms and recovering the tanned material 


Regenerating Tanning Solutions. Brit. Pat. 739,312. Aktieselskabet Toten Cellulose 
Fabrik. Apl. Nov. 5, 1953.—The salt content of tanning solutions is reduced and the pH 


adjusted during the tanning process by conducting a portion of the solution through an 


acid cation exchanger and returning it to the main solution. The process may be operated 


continuously or discontinuously. The portion 
heated, e.g. to 60-90°¢ 


circulated through the exchanger may be 
, and a settling chamber may be provided if desired in the circulating 


stream. Cellulose extracts are mentioned as tanning substances 
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Wattle Tannin and Mimosa Extract. Grahamstown, South Africa: Leather Industries 


Research Institute, 1955. 205 pp. Price: 2 pounds ($5.60) 


The staff of the Leather Industries Research Institute has brought up to date its older 


text book, “The Properties and Practical Application of Wattle Tannin.” This present text 
is entirely new, reviewing extensively the results of the concentrated research program on 
wattle tannin carried out in South Africa over the past decade. 

The first section of the book contains a 3l-page general, or historical, introduction, The 
chapter on the manufacture of black wattle bark extract 


is particularly interesting and 
informative 
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The second section, comprising over 100 pages, is concerned with the chemistry of wattle 
tannin, and has been written mainly by D. G. Roux. Those who have followed the publica- 


tions by Roux and his associates in the scientific journals will have seen much of this 


material, but it is very valuable to have this coordinated review of their interesting work. 
The section opens with a 16-page review of the mechanism of vegetable tannage by Shuttle- 
worth. Roux’s chapter on a comparison of extracts from black, green, silver, and golden 


wattles presents information of particular value to botanists as well as to chemists; this 
information is not readily available in other sources. 

The third section of the text comprises 75 pages by Shuttleworth, Roux, Woodhead, and 
Sykes on the practical utilization of wattle bark extract. Shuttleworth’s two chapters on 
heavy leather tannages will be particularly valuable to practical tanners of sole, strap, 
and harness leathers. A detailed description is given for the L. lL. R. L. “Osmotan” process, 
a rapid sole leather tannage dependent solely on wattle extract. This process has been 
proven by practical tannery use for over two years. 

This text should be in the library of any tanner or chemist interested in vegetable 
tannages. It has both practical and theoretical value, but above all it is interesting to see how 
a research program financed and prosecuted over a decade has been able to improve our 
knowledge of a facet of the leather industry R.M.L. 


CORRECTION 


In the August issue, p. 455, line 5 of the fifth abstract (“Determination of Amino 


Acids" ete.), butanol should read butanal in both cases 
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Here’s a vitally important step in fatliq- 
uoring progress for you! Now you can 
fatliquor right in the chrome bath with 


Nopcolene R and get two big advantages 


1. The greater depth of lubrication that 
results gives your leather higher ten 
sile strength, better stitch tear, greater 


suppleness. 


2. In many instances, you eliminate the 
need for additional fatliquoring, thus 
greatly reducing costs 

Nopcolene R, like all Nopcolenes, does 

two jobs at once...gives you accurate con 

trol over both surface lubrication and 
depth of penetration. Write today for 
complete information. Nopco Chemical 


Company, Harrison, N. J. 


PLANTS: Harrison, N. J 
Cedartown, Ga. + Richmond, Calif 


London, Canada 





BIOBATE 


® Biobate is a highly standardized bating 
compound of extreme stability. 


 Biobate provides controlled, effective enzyme action 
during bating for all types of leather. 


® Biobate is adaptable to all bating conditions 
and procedures. 


SEBACOL | STEROZOL 


eee for dependable unhairing oe reliable germicide 


Sebacol produces clean, Sterozol inhibits bacterial 
uniform quality leather under action and mold growth on raw 
varied beamhouse practices. stock and leather in process. 


WALLERSTEIN COMPANY, INC, + 180 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16,N. Y. 





pure NICKEL.. PURE NICKEL... 


PURE NICKEL.. 


Sodium Sulphide Flakes 
Sodium Tetrasulphide 
Sodium Sulphydrate Flakes 


All processing equipment in our sodium sulphide and 
sodium sulphydrate department is made of PURE 
NICKEL. 


SRS EP 


SEE AS A LS. 


he ERS Sees. ee 


eh 


This includes all pipe lines, valves, evaporators, cocks, 


concentrators, nickel clad tanks, etc. 


All raw materials used must meet our rigid specifica- 
tions, materials in process are constantly checked by 
our control laboratory, and the finished products are 
carefully analyzed by our Chief Chemist. 


Our modern equipment plus forty years of experience 
in the production of sodium sulphide and sodium 
sulphydrate is the reason why... . 


OUR PRODUCTS ARE OF THE 
HIGHEST PURITY 


BARIUM 
REDUCTION CORPORATION 


SOUTH CHARLESTON, WEST VIRGINIA 





BORNEO M exteact 


(MANGROVE BARK EXTRACT) 


TANNERY OILS 
AND FAT LIQUORS 
FOR ALL TYPES OF LEATHER 


MARDEN-WILD CORPORATION 


500 COLUMBIA STREET, SOMERVILLE, MASS. 
MARDEN-WILD OF CANADA LTD., HALIFAX, N. S. 


TANNERY OILS 


FASTER 
LEATHER PROCESSING... 


...And tougher, more durable leather! Tanners and fin- 
ishers find they get both when they use Sun’s Leather- 
Processing Oils. For these oils mix easily and their action 
is fast stepping up production, cutting out delays. Leather 
is better, too, uniform in quality, temper and tensile strength. 
For more information, call your nearest Sun Office... 
or write SUN Or, Company, Philadelphia 3, Pa. In Canada: 
Sun Oil Company Ltd., Toronto and Montreal. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 
te 
SUN OIL COMPANY snot 


PHILA. 3, PA. + SUN OIL COMPANY LTD., TORONTO & MONTREAL 











UPGRADE YOUR LEATHERS 


Du Pont dyes for leather are standardized to assure you uni 
form results from run to run. They penetrate fully to 


give 
finished cowhide (shown here) or any other leather the 


color 
clarity and fixation that make a best seller. Another im 
portant fact to remember you can get expert service from 
Du Pont's technical staff. Information and/or assistance on 
any dyeing problem for any fine leather is yours by writing 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Organic Chemical 
Dept., Dyes and Chemicals Division, Wilmington 98, Delaw 


Diet y- BIND 
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ie SOLE LEATHER FINISHES 


TANNERS SUGAR 
TANNERS LIME 
CHEMICALS 


L. H. LINCOLN & SON, INC. 
Co U0 € RS 0 R.1 PENNA 





REILLY- 
WHITEMAN- 
WALTON CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1883 

Exclusively a Tannery Paper 
Devoted to Leather Technology, Tanning and Finishing of 
Leather, Tannery News and Markets. 


Affords complete tannery coverage, concentrated among 
tanners, chemists and buyers of materials, raw stock and 
equipment. 


Technical articles and newsworthy 
features invited for publication. 


THE LEATHER MANUFACTURER 


NEW YORK OFFICE BOSTON OFFICE 
154 Nassau St. 683 Atlantic Ave. 
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INSIDE TRACK TO BUSINESS! 


Why-run around “Robin Hood’s barn” when there’s a quick 
direct route to customers? 


The direct route to tanneries is by way of the TANNERY 
BUYER, a special monthly section of Shoe and Leather 
Reporter, made especially for and read by important execu- 
tives, superintendents, chemists, and buyers. 


Make your advertising dollars count. Use Shoe and Leather 


Reporter’s TANNERY BUYER. 
SHOE AND LEATHER REPORTER 


Executive Offices: 207 ESSEX STREET, BOSTON I1!, MASS. 
Offices in + CHICAGO ie CINCINNATI : WASHINGTON 
NEW YORK e MILWAUKEE + ST. LOUIS * LONDON, ENG 


FAT LIQUORS 
FEATURING 
CONTROLLED PENETRATION 


SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 





ACL P BELL-MINE 


Si 


Accurate laboratory control assures you of 


consistently better milk of lime. 


You can depend on Warner Bell-Mine Lime for 
uniformity in purity, “analysis and physical 


properties. 


WARNER COMPANY 
Bellefonte Division, Bellefonte, Pa 


a ctte tet ee) stF | Pittsburgh 


THE OHIO LEATHER co. 


Quality Calf Leather 
LUXOR - BLACK JETTA 
KAFFORITE - KOZY - JILL JETTA 
EMBOSSED CALF - WHITE WASHETTE 


TANNERY & GENERAL OFFICES: GIRARD, OHIO 
BOSTON * NEW YORK °* ST. LOUIS * CHICAGO 


EISENDRATH rine CALF LEATHERS 


IN COLORS AND BLACK 


B. D. Eisendrath Tanning Company 
349 W. bra ap Blvd. Chicago, Ill. - vo at Racine, Wisconsin 


Jay Gormley | eather Co 29 W. 36th , New York City, Eugene Williems 
s. Hill St., Los Ang 5, Calif., David 











Sulphonated and Cempounded 
OILS 


WHITTEMORE-WRIGHT COMPANY, INC. 
62 ALFORD ST. CHARLESTOWN DISTRICT BOSTON, MASS. 


Kpi. ivo8 


The Original Dry Color 
for Splits and Suede 


(also in paste form) 


- PRESTO COLOR COMPANY 


WEST ALLIS 14, WIS. 


Dry Colors + + Finishes 


a 
BORAX AND BORIC ACID HAVE LONG BEEN USED IN THE TANNING AND FINISHING OF GOOD LEATHER 


When you want EL'LEY 


SEND TODAY 
FOR FREE BOOKLET; 


"PROCESSING 
HEAVY 


or want BORIC LEATHER" 


Think\ first of PACIFIC TNH | BORAX CO. 


NEW YORK «© LOS ANGELES © CLEVELAND + CHICAGO 
Distributors located in principal cities throughout the U.S.A. 
a" ve 
aa ee 
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service 
ARTHUR C. TRASK CO. 
TELEPHONE 4103 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 9 
BOvlevard 8-2030 CABLE: Actrask TELETYPE: CG1478 


STANDARD HIDE POWDER 


A material made to specifications and used internationally 
for the analysis of vegetable tanning materials 


FRANK F. MARSHALL 
RIDGWAY - PENNSYLVANIA 


KEPECO FINNALINE KEPOLAC 
EMULLO -  KEEPA-SHINE FONDO 
UNI-LAK 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Office) 


KEPEC CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


MILWAUKEE I, WISCONSIN 


Garden State Tanning Ine. 


Pine Grove, Pa. by the Investigation of Matter”. 


“The Extension of Knowledge is 


This space dedicated to 
Tanners’ Council Research Laboratory 


Upholstery Leather by 0 Fhend 


New York Office 330 Fifth Avenue 


Manufacturers of 





UNION TANNERS SUGAR LIQUID, CHIPPED, BILLETS 
UNIFORM CLEAR NON-FOAMING UNIFORM CLEAR 
UNION TANNERS SUGAR LIQUID, CHIPPED, BILLETS 


UNION STARCH & REFINING CO. 


Established 1903 
General Offices. COLUMBUS, INDIANA 
NON-FOAMING UNIFORM CLEAR NON-FOAMING 
UNION TANNERS SUGAR LIQUID, CHIPPED, BILLETS 
UNIFORM CLEAR NON-FOAMING UNIFORM CLEAR 


BLACK BRIGHT FINISH No. 5200 


TIGHT TO WET RUBBING — YET NOT 
A LACQUER. 


FULL, DEEP BLACK COVERAGE. ALSO 
EXCELLENT FOR CUT EDGES. 


BRIGHT LUSTER WITH VERY NICE FEEL. 


(SAMPLE ON REQUEST.) 


Established 1900 
. Manufacturers 
Apex Chemical Co., inc. of a complete line 
of specialties for 


200 S. First St., Elizabethport |, N. J. the tanning trade 
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Brow. 
YOUr SOLE Reason 


ESTED and proved for 40 years—Diamond A is recognized as the 
Tanners’ standard sponging and washing compound. 

Here's why. Diamond A does a double job — (1) It prepares sole 
leather for rolling and protects the grain. (2) Used as a dip after rolling, 
it toughens the grain and improves color and finish. 

Why delay? Let the Borne, Scrymser representative give you full 
particulars on Diamond A. You'll agree it's in a class by itself. 


COMPOUND for SPONGING ; Our Laboratory 
Supreme A Compound Facilities are 


Bretolene + Saxon Oil always at your 
. disposal 
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BONA ALLEN, INC. 


Buford, Georgia 


TANNERS SINCE 1873 
« 


Finest English Rein 
and Strap Leather 


Latigotan Harness Leather 


Manufacturers of genuine English 
type and full rigged hand tooled 
roping saddles. 


HOWES LEATHER CO. INC. 


SOLE LEATHER 


SIDE LEATHER 


Tanners Cut Sole Division 


CUT SOLES 


BOSTON, MASS. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. CHICAGO, ILL. 


two 
good steps .. 


. essential to the production of 
fine leathers are: first, selection of 
good hides and skins and, second, 
selection of quality tanning ma- 
terials. 


For years, tanners have selected 
Clinton corn sugars and Clinton 
corn syrups as proven materials to 
use in the chrome tanning process. 
Clinton Lactic Acid, available in 
concentrations of 44% or higher, 
is used as an outstanding deliming 
and finishing agent. 


We know you've already taken the 
first wise step — selection of good 
hides. Why not follow up with the 
second ... if you haven't already 
done so? Always choose Clinton 
for your tanners’ sugars, syrups 
and lactic acid requirements. 


lity products 


FROM THE WORLD'S CORN CENTER 


CLINTON CORN PROCESSING COMPANY 
CLINTON, IQWA 
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=> P LEAT HER and 
TANNING 
| MATERIALS 


CONSULTING « TESTING * RESEARCH « DEVELOPMENT 
for the 
TANNING AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 


Specialists: Sampling and Testing of Tanning Materials 


UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
1950 Park Avenue, Hoboken, N. J. 


Finis es 

for all types of ath 
Kantlics 
NEWARK 


LEATHER FINISH CO. 


8 WILHELM ST. HARRISON, N. J. 





CONSULTING SERVICE 


Technical consultation is available for improving your leather, 
reducing your costs and developing new leathers and finishes 


More than 40 years practical application of Scientific Research 
to Leather manufacturing. 


ADOLF SCHUBERT, 549 W. Washington Blvd., CHICAGO, ILL 


FOR THE BEST FOR 


VEGETABLE CHROME 
TANNED CHROME RETAN 


<r, 
SOLE LEATHER ARESCDD SOLE LEATHER 


SST 
COMPOUNDS 
TANNERS’ SUGAR LACTIC ACID 
BUFFALO EXTRACT & SUPPLY CO. -:- BUFFALO, N. Y. 





Always Foremost 


Armours 
QUALITY, 
Leathers / 


USA 


SOLE and UPPER LEATHER 


ARMOUR LEATHER CO. 
Chicago Boston New York 
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That’s the standing of LEATHER AND SHOES in the tanning industry 


The latest circulation statement shows that LEATHER AND SHOES has 
141% more paid and audited circulation among tanners (audited by the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations). That’s more than double the number of 
paid subscribers of any other magazine. 


But readership is even more important. A recent study revealed that at 
least 3500 top level executives in the tanning industry 


LEATHER AND SHOES. 


are reading 


Consider the facts: LEATHER AND SHOES— 


. does the outstanding job in editorial service. 


. has twice the paid circulation and considerably more readership. 
. . carries more than double in advertising volume. 


. does not sell advertising on its front cover. 


. is the industry’s most dynamic business paper. 


An investment in a subscription to LEATHER AND SHOES will 
pay dividends in knowledge—aen investment in advertising in LEATHER 
AND SHOES will pay dividends in 


success. 


If you want more facts, write 
us today. | \ 


LEATHER AND SHOES 
300 W. ADAMS STREET 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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SN 
& TANNING MATERIALS 
TESTING & RESEARCH 


a ee ek ee 


Tal 4d Taal 


THE TANNERS’ COUNCIL 
RESEARCH LABORATORY 
University of Cincinnati 


0G 


We serve the Tanning and Leather Industry 
through a broad program of Research. 


RESEARCH 


has Two functions 


To produce a better Product and 
to do it More Economically. 


THE TANNERS’ COUNCIL 
RESEARCH LABORATORY 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


Solvent Tannage, 
born of Science is 


a chemical Process 


Industry — Be Prepared 


Fred O'Flaherty 





INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


ADOLF SCHUBERT 

AMERICAN EXTRACT CO 

APEX CHEMICAL CO., INC 

AKKANSAS COMPANY, INC ; see 
ARMOUR: LEATMEBER GB. occcccedesvocvcocces 
ARTHUR C, TRASK CO 

ARTHUR THOMAS CO 

ATLAS REFINERY ‘ 
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GENERAL DYESTUFF COMPANY 
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SALEM OIL & GREASE CO. 

SAXE CUTCH CORPORATION 
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SOLVAY PROCESS DIVISION, ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORP 
SOUTH AFRICAN WATTLE EXTRACT MFRS. ASSO 
SUN OIL COMPANY 

TANEXCO, IN( 
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WARNER CO 
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MYRTAN 


A TANNING EXTRACT 


made from the wood of an Australian 
species of the Eucalyptus family. 
It contains both catechol and pyrogal- 
lol tannin, the latter predominating. 


TYPICAL A.L.C.A. ANALYSIS 


Ordinary Clarified 
0, es 64.34 
NON-TANNIN is ci, Sp ee 17.14 
Saar ee 1.70 0.72 


WATER i 17.80 


As a retanning agent for chrome tanned leather, Myrtan 
possesses many advontages, such as smooth and strong 
grain, good color and break, as well as a round feel 


Blended into sole leather tannages, it hos given better 
yields and improved color 


TANEXCO, INC. 


549 WEST WASHINGTON GBLVYD., CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS OF THE TRADE 


U.S.A. 





Mutual’s name for their basic chromic sulfate used in one-bath chrome 


tanning. Available in two grades with approximate analyses as shown 
below. 


Koreon M Koreon X 


Cr,O; 24% 25% 
Basicity (Schorlemmer) 33% 52% 


Koreon is packed in multi-wall paper bags containing 75 pounds, and in fibre drums 
containing about 325 pounds. 


SODIUM BICHROMATE POTASSIUM BICHROMATE 


@ MUTUAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


- ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 


99 PARK AVENUE + NEW YORK 16, %. v. aa) 





DERMABATE 
COMPOUNDS 
LIQUID EXTRACTS 


BARRENTANS 
HEMLOCK 
OAK 
MANGROVE 
WATTLE 
STAINLESS SUMAC 
ORDINARY SUMAC 
QUEBRACHO 
SPECIAL DIPPING AND BLENDED 
VEGETABLE EXTRACTS 
RAPID TAN “G” 


AMERICAN 
EXTRACT CO. 


Manufacturers of the Largest 
Variety of Vegetable Tanning Extracts 
Established 1887 
PORT ALLEGANY, PA. 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES: 
b it, 


MeArthur Chemical Co., Lad., 20 St. Paul St., Wet, M 
ENGLISH REPRESENTATIVES: 
Roy Wilson, Dickson, Lid., 7-8 Railway Approach, London, 8. E. 1 


ontreal: 73 King St., West Toronto 
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